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TABER, “ALBERTA, THURSDAY, ‘AUGUST 12, 1909. 


“Doric Lodge, No. 31/BYE-LAW No. 16.) 


ALF. 


ee ge A Bye-Law of f the » Town of Taber, 
Meets Tuesday on |, raise the sum of $55,000 for the 

:or before the full purpose of the erection and con- 
ROR EVES 2 McAskile struction of a Stand Pipe, the .con- 
Store, Railway St. struction of Water Mains and Hy- 
Vani ting beoetirnd drants, and to issue debentures for 
‘ conially wep the said sum of $55,000, and to 
J, T, GXMPHEN NEW a provide for the assessment and col- 
B. C. MOR, See'y. lection .of the sum necessary to 

may, _ =| retire the said debéntures. 

WHEREAS it is deemed advis- | 
able to erect and construct, within 
the town of Taber, a Stand Pipe and. 
to construct Water Mains and Hy- 


drants. 


TABER LODGE! AND WHEREAS it is deemed 


No. 25 ; i : 
advisable to raise by way of loan on 


EB ng in 
aileay, gsi shen Me: Pitta | the credit of the Town of Taber the 
ren \gaid sum of $55,000, which sum! 


store) at 8 o'clock. | 

Visiting Brethren always welcome. | shall be secured by the issue of 

8, ERVINE, N.G. debentures, spread over the period of 

H. P. MUNRO, RS. twenty years, from the date of this 

een | Byo-Law taking effect, bearing in- 
H. GCG. Muers terest at the rate of 5% annually, 

Sei crores, cate &c| AND WHEREAS the amount of 

Solictor fot the Eastern Townships Bank | assessable property in the town, 

TABER, ALBERTA | according to the last revised Agsess- 

MONEY TO LOAN ment Roll, is $626,645. 

AND WHEREAS there is 
lexisting debt of the town except | 
debts due for current expenses. | 

NOW THEREFORE the Mayor 
| and Council of the Town of Taber | 
enact as follows :— 

1. This Bye-Law shall take ef- 

Saari ans the 7th day of September, 

Dr. William Norwood |". — 
ee 2. The Mayor and Council of the 
Graduate of Chicago College of Town may borrow on the credit of 


Dee Ey the Town the sum of $55,000, and | 
OFFICE: Alberta Drug & Stationery Store may issue debentures of ison to | 


that amount in sums of not less 
8. A. TAYLOR, M. M.0., C.M., 


than $100 each, so that the number 
Hye, Ear, Nose caper ecules 


no 


A. Hamman, M.0., 6M. 
L. RCP. & S. (Edinburgh.) L.F.P. & S. (Glasgow.) 


PHYSIGIAN and SURGEON. | 


Successor to Dr. Lang. 
Offce Hours. — 10.30 a.m. to 12. 30 Pp. m., & 4to6 p.m. 
Office over Drug Store. "Phone, No. 4. 
Honse.— Dr. Lang's late residence. 'Pbone No, 5, 


issued shall not in all exceed $55,000 


Stafford Block, Lethbridge, Alte. | "Payable within twenty years, from 
Office honrs : 9.30—12 a.m., 2—5 the. date on which this Bye-Law 


-p.m., 1-8 p.m. 


i takes effect, with interest ab the \avé 
i of 5% per annum, puyable annually, 
in such manner that each instalment, 


R. A. ‘VanOrman of principal and interest shall be as | 
CONTRACTOR, BUILDER nearly as possible equal in each year | 


All. work guar anteed Hn pried way, of the period during which the: 
Estimates given on all classes o /debentures are to run. During the | 


buildings. 
. | twenty the 


Bye-Law.coming into 
SHIELLS | : 


shall 

HARDWARE rateable | 
STOVES ann 

GRANITEWARE 


years next succeeding 


date of this 
effect, 


charged and 


rate he | 
all 


property in the’ Town. of, Taber, 


an annual 


levied on 


by | 


special rate or otherwise; a sum | 


sufficient to produce the amount 
as RUSH CRUBB required for the purpose of | 
w. B payment of principal and interest 


on the above debentures, levied and! 


Insurance: Fire, Life, Accident 
Reeves Traction Engines. 


of the town. 
REAL ESTATE . ‘ That the said debentures shall 


town 


collected by statute or by Bye-Laws 


be sealed with the seal of the 
the 


of Taber, and signed by Mayor 


‘and  Secretary-Treasurer and 
Ce payable in Canadian Currency at the} 
‘Kastern Townships Bank at Taber. 

4, of the 

,for or against this Bye-Law shall be | 
taken at the Council,Chamber in the | 
NEW S STOC K " ‘own of Taber on the 3rd day of | 


September, 1909, between the hours | 
of 9 o'clock in the forenoon, 


be) 
t 


Come and 


The votes ratepayers, 


OUR 


| 
ovclock in the alternoen, | 

5, The Secretary-. Treasurer shall | 
on Friday, the 3rd day, of September, | 
1909, at the Council Chamber of the | 
sum up the! 
against the’ 
the result | 


and 


OF 


CLOTHING: 


5 o'clock p.m., 
for or 


Town, at 
number of votes, 


Bye-Law, and declare 


; quired, 


he ea 


TE LORIE Os 


“DISEASE AND’ PAIN. 


The Theory That nat Sullerifg. ta Mental 


.More Than Physica. 

A great deal of alleged: physical suf- 
fering is primarily ments... A great 
wmuny people have “fixed ideas” of dis- 
case, pain, debility, fatigue, dread. in 
efficiency and ‘unexpressible woes. 
Much often thin we realive these cap 
be trinsplanted without surgery of. 
medication. 1 do not mean that they 
iwe not real sufferings. They are as 
real as the grave, but they ate not 
rounded. in physical infirmity, and 
hey are uot to be enred with physics 
‘ho mind becomes possessed of a con- 
viction that a certain part of the body 
is infirm and imputes pain to that part 
in-spite of all che medicine in the world. 
\Tundreds of people refuse to get well 
after the physician has cured them. It 
is not his fault, and it is not their 
fanit. But they have simply had dis 
ease suggested to them until they can- 
not think at all except upon that as- 
sumption. It is an “auto suggestion,” 


or it is a family suggestion. and the | 


only way to remove it.is by the vigor 
ous counter suggestion of another per- 
son. ‘The value of a “fixed idea” of 
health, as being only the removal of a 
fixed idea of disease where there was 
no organic reason for it, wil hardly 
be disputed. Yet ove cannot overem- 


| Dhasize the multitudes that there are 


of these invalids sitting in padded chairs 
and making ready for the hearse whose 
trouble is primarily mental. and how 
many there are, again, who have a 
slight organie infirmity and have in- 
creased its effects a thousandfold by 
what we may call “household sugges- 
tion.’— Max Kastman in Atlabtic 
Monthly. 


AN INSECT TRAGEDY. 


| The Nest the Mother Butterfly Builds 


For Her Young. 
There is something really pathetic in 
the way a mother butterfly builds a 
nest for her children. In the first 


place, the little home where the eggs | @way. 


are deposited représents a great deal 
of sacrifice, for it is lined with several 


layers of down plucked from the moth rotten wood or other inflammable 
The eggs having | material. 


er’s own soft body. 
been laid carefully upon this loxurious, 
pretty conch, are protected by ap 

equally pretty coverlet made of the 
same material. 


- These butterfy bedclothes are often | ut out. 


arranged with ap intricacy that is quite 
curious and perplexing. Sometimes. 


bed is made so that each separate deh: | that. in windy weathéi, oF 
cate hair stands upright, thus. giviug | dangerous place, it ig well to confine 


the entire nest the appearance of a lit- 
tle brush of downy fur. Then again 
the eggs are laid spirally round a tiny 


branch, and, as the covering follows | der in the humus, or “duff”? for days 


their course, the effect resembles the 
bushy tall of a fox, only the nest is 
more beautiful than the brush of the 
finest fox that ever roamed over coun 
try. 

The building of this downy nest is the 
latest earthly labor of the mother but 
terfly, for by the time it is completed 
her own delicate body is denuded of its 
natural covering 
left for 


and there is nothin: 


her to do but die, a sacrific: 
Which she promptly and beroiei!! 
nuikes in the interest of the comin: 
butterfly generation, 


Must Pension Themsclves. 
Domestic servants in Germany cous 
under the law th 
helow a cert 
their 


at obliges all person 
vin income 
‘The postotlice 
and stamps, and one 
stamps must be dated) and 
the card every Monday. 


to provide fe 
issue 
these 
aftixed t: 
Sometime: 


old) age. 


eards of 


the employers buy the cards and stamps | 


and show them at the postotlice each 
, month, Sometimes they expect [be 
seryant to pay half the money re 


Women who go out by the day 
get their stumps at the 
work in on Moudays. If a girl Marries 
sbe may cease to insure and may bave 
a sum of money toward her ouifit. 
that case she will receive no old age 
pension. But if she goes on with her 
insurance she wilt have from 15 to 2y 
marks (83 to $4) a month from the 
state after the age of seventy, 


, Werking His Patient. 
Atnbassador Wu Ting Fang 
duce, it is alleged, 
tain selfish politician, He said: “The | 
than reminds me of a doctor of Shang 
hai, A muanudarin came to this doctor 
for advice 


«| Holy Communion, 11 a.m. first Sun-, 


house they | 
; campers, sportsmen and otherg. \ 


In | 


was | 
telling Whout a cer | 


He cyuld not sleep, bad no 


° thereof. appetite, suffered a good deal from de- about the splendid work being done 7 : ; vi ; ' ; 
: Just Arrived Done and passed in Council’ this | pression «and nevertheless was taking | in the vicinity of Toronto. “Regatta F . P f P Offi t 
: : F ian A.D. 1909.. | on fat at an warming rate. ‘We'll soon (Day in St. John’s Nfid.,” is a! ree ress : ce i 
€ aie . as ie | put you ft condition again,’ said the | i as f I the ‘ ‘ ’ . ; { 
ee W. W. DoUGLAs, Mayor, | physician. ‘What you need is exercise igraphic description of one of the 
. Gio. C. MILLAR, Secty.-Treas. good, hard exercise, Four times a | greatest celebrations.of that ‘ancient | i 
: week you can come here and put’ in colony; . It is Written by Lady Gay | ‘ 


| the morning polishing my floors.” ‘But | 


NOTICE is hereby ‘given. that the) why not my own toorsY the magdarin 


A Potter & Co 


al ia vw true copy.of the proposed | Inquived. ‘Aline,’ sal the physician, The second big instalment of the }, t , 5 
scaskasar whisk hes heen introduced, 1.* larger. france “The Mystery of Barry In-| icatebocis Electric Re- ar 0 uit 
ae whieh may be finally passed by | A Rabb ‘and a Whistle. gram,” will doubtless be read with | storer for Lost Manhood 
Tailors, Clotnters and Outfitters the Council lin the event of the | w Dis ee ee bea ave cet invérest iby those — revi vee Restores every nerve in the body to its Biss! IN- 
| consent of the ratepayers being | rabbit? @! surely does,. Next time you opening -chapters Ob S08 AOKOF ™8 | proper tension : restores vim and vitality. 2B 


dart is5 rues canta | sbtained thereto) and that the votes | see littke Molly Cottontail leap from ber 


of the ratepiyers, will be taken on) 
proposed Bye- Law on the 3rd 
of September, 1909, between 
ind five pam at the Coun- | 
he Town of Taber, | 
Treas, 


whistie. Whether from fear or curios: 
ity 1 cannot ‘tell, but she will stop still 
in her tracks. An antelope has been 
known to do likewise: Am African 
yunter once said that the elephant is 
the most timid of all animals apd can 
ye frightened into a cold sweat by & 
mysterious noise, = ‘ 


the 
day 


‘Subscribe 
To THE 


Taber Free Pre 


{nine aim. i 


}eil Ceamber in t 


Sen |! 1" 
SS | Guo. C. MibLbwk, Secty.- 


burtew and make off don’t shoot; just | 


i SS PND Ye NY 


EASTMAN : 


antes AT 


CATALOGUE. PRICES" es) 


“Church Services. — 


St. Theodore “Church. — Morning 
Prayer, 11 a.m.; Sunday School, 
8 p.m.; Evening Prayer, 7.30 ‘p.m.,. 


day in each month and 8.30 a.m. on 
third Sunday in the month. 


Chureh of Jesus Christ of Latter From $1 00 
Day Saints—-Sunday school at 10 a.m. T 
0 $35.00 


every Sunday. Sacrament meet- 
| Co) 


ing at 2p.m. Sunday evening vel 
Mutual Improvement Association, | 
The Alberta Drug & Stationery te. 


vice at 8 p.m.——Young Ladies’ 
every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m, Primary 
Association every Saturday at 3 p.m. 

Knox. Church— Morning Serviced, | = - 
11 a.m.; Bible Class and Sunday} 
School, 2.30 p.m.; Evening Service, 
17.30; Wednesday C EB. Prayer Meet- 


EASTERN TOWNSHIPS BANK 


jing. 8 p.m 


CAPITAL PAID Up, $3,000,000:00 RESERVE, $2,000,000.00 


HEAD OFFICE—SHERBROOKE, QUE. a 
William Farwell, President. | 


eo 
For Campers. 
DON'TS THAT MAY SAVE 
MANY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


+ 


s James Mackinnon, General Manager 
-81 — Branches Throughout Cagada — 81 
Correspondents all over the world. 


1. Don’t, when in the woods, SAVINGS BANK DEPART at ; zs 
throw down a lighted match, cigar e sided ao cham Micron ot 00 and upwards 


stub, or other flaming object; make 
_ Taber of: Seen GEO. E. suit Manager 


sure that the flame has been thor- 
oughly extinguished before throwing 


ié away. 
2. Don't build your campfire ! S A j= 

larger than is necessary. ‘ ? 
3. Don’t, under any circum- From di. ra 6th to 0 Augen asia 


stances, leave your fire unguarded, : : ~ 
even for a comparatively “short time, Owing to the ers arrival of our fall ait, we are sinapelia’ to clear 
gee that it is dead out before you | our shelves, and are offering substantial reductions in all lines. 

|The values will be the best ever offered in Taber, and the sale will continue 


_ TEN DAYS ONLY. 
DRY GOODS.— 


2,000 YaRDs OF PRINT, regular’ price 15c. ab 124c., regular price 

a 12he. at 10c., Special, regular price 10c. at Se. : 
3INGHAMS AND CHAMBRAYS, ALL SHADES, regular price 15¢. at ate 
DRESS MUSLINS, regular prices 20c. and 15c. at: 15¢. and 12hc, 


4. Don't build your fire in leaves, 


5. Don’t build your fire against a 
large or hollow log, where it is hard 
to be sure when it sul _ ied 


a OXFORD SHIRTING, regular price 17he. st l5c. 3 3 ae 
To these don'ts it may be added} Data regular ‘Ube. at 12he. ‘ , e i 
1 a ¥re ver LINEN; 20% irene ices 100s ctor wns ersacdgaallaeadigtaisc Stale 


TOWELLING, 15c. Crash 124c., 124e. Glass, Tea Towelbng die. 
10c. Crash Be. 


CLOTHING AND. FURNISHINGS. — 


MEN’s Suits, reduced from $16:85 to $13.50, from $11 to $9.50, 
from $12 to $10, and from $7.75 to $6.50. All new goods . 
and the latest styles. ‘ 

WOMEN’S. WHITE WEAR, 20% off. 

SHIRT WAIST Suits, reduced from $3.50 to $2.75. 


the fire in a hole dug clean down to 
the mineral soil. A fire may smoul- 


only waiting for a strong breeze to 
fan it into a flame that may burn 
| over miles of timber. | 
| Summer 


| 


arm 


tourists and campers} 


: WHITE, BLUE, A iD. TAN “oe SHIRTS, uced f 2 
ee ee Se . 
le ‘ as - being BUSTER Baws Hog FOR CHiLoRE Regular 30c. line, 
joften a cause of tires. Such fires sale price, 20c. ; 
‘could be prevented, almost without SER OUR SHOES! JUST ARRIVED! NEWEST STYLES! 

exception, by a little extra care on : TEN PER CENT OFF! 

the part-of the campers, who have BLOUSES. 100 Blouses going at Half Price. 

been the’ unintentional cause of CHILDREN’S BONNETS AND SUN HATs, regular price 60e. at 40ce. 

much forest destruction, and who SHIRTS, Sorr FRONTS, 65e. up: PokoUs UNDERWEAR, $4.15 a suit 
have just as real an interest in the TIES from 20c. up, 

preservation of the forests as the YOUTHS’, Boys’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS at prices that will interest you. 
owners of the timber themselves. 7 

'The rules given above are the result | PLOUR, “OGILVIE'S ROYAL HOUSEHOLD,” 

of long experience andl observation! Best on the Market at $3.65. 


on the part of many woodsmen and 


lumbermen as to the origin of ws 


-T 


and 
the 


}from this cause, are eart 


attention {|= 


; THE TABER TRADING Co. Lt. 
JOB PRINTING ~- 
including new fashions, short stories, ee a | 


jcommended to 


| - ~—.--<e 
The August | Home eke 
| . 
1 Thirty- iwi pages of select reading, 
| 
‘and beautiful illustrations, make the | 
August .issue of The Home Journal | 
ithe best ever of that 
| progressive woman's magazine. 
F eee iustrations | 
“The Pure Milk Campaign” tell | 


‘published, 


OF ALL KINDS AT THE 


articles and 


land is in her: best style. 


Premature 22o4y and all sectional weakness 
1 will make | 
.00 a box, or two 


mystery story in the July issue. 
Other interesting articles 
“Wild Flowers of August, 
East and West is West’; by Agnes | ceipt of Ps Page? 4 
Norton, “Cabbages and Kings,” and | Drug Store, 
“But That’s Another Story.” This ‘ 
special issue is out on August 25th. 


‘averted at once. Ph 
are | vou anew man, Prige 


» ‘Hast is’ for $5.00.. Mailed to any address on re-) 

ceipt of price. The Scobell Drug Co., St. 

For sale by, aaa, 
17+ 


's. “BRVIN , 


/- 


' wpon the servant's sengitiventss. 


Richard 
De th! 
‘Brazen. 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 
Authon of “For the Freedom of the | 
Bea,” “The Southerners,” Etc., 


AND 
EDWARD PEPLE, 


Author of “A Broken Rosary,” 
“The Prince Chap,” Ete. 


Copyright, 1906, by Moffat, Yard & 
Company. 


(Contimued.) 


The valet wanted to refuse, but his 
servant’s training,. together with a cer- 
tain compelling something in Richard's 
eye, enforced obedience. He brought 
one of Lord Croyland’s handkerchiefs 
from the bureau drawer and laid it 
with the bottle of machine oil on a 
table in 'the center of the room. Rich- 
ard thanked him, seated himself again 
and began tearing the handkerchief in- 


to narrow strips, while Bills stood | 


watching bhim,his human eurppety be- 
ginning to get the better evén of his 
anger. 

“Sit down, Cardinal,” said Richard 
pleasantly. 
utes to wait, so why hurry? I have 
found that morris chair: to be very 
comfortable indeed. You were enjoy- 
ing it when I came in. Don’t let me 
spoil your afternoon. Try it again.” 

The valet, still wondering and un- 
certain, took the indicated seat, nar- 
rowly watching his master while the 
Texan crossed the room, returning to 
the table with a small screwdriver and 
a formidable. revolver, He seated him- 
seif and began taking the weapon to 
pieces, oiling each part carefully and 
then running a greasy rag through the 
barrel. Bills became more and: more 
interested in this singular and to him 
unfamiliar proceeding. but Richard of- 
fered no explanation of his unusual oc- 
‘cupation. After five minutes of utter 
silence the valet could stand the strain 
no longer. . ‘i 

“Er—beg pardon, sir,” he asked, and 
the tremor in his voice indicated his 
uneasiness, “but wot are you .a-doin’ 
of, sir?” : 


“Cleaning my gun,” returned Rich- , 


ard laconically. “What did you think 
I was doing—shaving?” 

“O-oh!” said Bills and 
silence. 

Richard began to whistle. It was a 
merry, happy little tune, but somehow 
it got on the valet’s nerves. His mind 
commenced to work ahd draw infer- 
ences. The gun had a very unsympa- 
thetic look, which was lessened in no 
degree by the six enormous cartridges 
that the worker placed before him on 
the table. He wished that the Texan 
ha@snot placed ‘himself86"as to com- 
mand the only exit from the room. 
Presently the nervous Bills spoke 
again. 
wearing off rapidly on account of his 
growing fear. 


lapsed into 


“You have twenty min- | 


“You—you don’t expect to ‘ave no |} 


immejit use for that ‘ere thing, do 
you, Mr. Williams?” 

“Don’t know,” said Richard uncon- 
cernedly. “I might, and then, again, I 
might not. It depends. Pretty little 
toy, isn’t it?” Bills licked his lips und 
said vothing. 
“You see, I always try to keep it in 
working order, because you can never 
tell when you've got to whip it out and 
get down to real enjoyable work. 
Why, you really wouldn't believe it, 


Bills, but I baven’t shot a man since | 
he | 


I left Texas—two whole weeks,” 
added despondently, shook his head 
and then began dripping oil in the pis- 
tol’s lock. 

“I suppose,” said the valet, by way 
of filling in the gap of another pause, 
“I suppose that down w’ere you live, 
sir, they—they don't mind—er—mur- 
derin’ of people, Mr. Williams, sir?’’ 

“Shucks!"” laughed Richard. “What's 
a man or two? A bang—a yell—and 
it’s all over. Of course they die hard 
sometimes, but that’s their affair.” 

The irresponsible person took up his 
whistling once more, while the muz- 
zle of his carelessly held gun seemed 
to point persistently at the pit of the 
valet’s stomach, in which. by the way, 
there was growing a queerly respon- 
sive feeling. : 

“Beg pardon, sir, but—but it isn’t 
loaded, is it?’ 

“Not yet,” smiled Richard, “I'll at- 
tend to that later. Besides, I wouldn't 
hurt you, my boy; no, not for £300— 
cash down.” 

The sum was not a large one, yet the 
particular amount seemed to grate 
He 
cast a longing glance toward the door, 


‘but the Texan was already filling the 


chambers of his revolver, so Bills per- 
force sat still and watched him, experi- 
encing a separate and distinct spasm 
as each cartridge nestled into its crib. 
Richard laughed soft!f¥, as at some 
pleasurable memory. . 
“By the way, Friend Woolsey, 1! 
don't know why | think of it just now, 
bot a mighty funny thing happened 
down in Texas a couple of years ago. 


‘4 had a contract with a fellow—chap 


about your size and age as | remember 
him, with a charming disregard for 
keepiug promises similar to yours. He 
broke his contract.” — 

_ In the awkward pause which follow- 
ed the surviving partner in the deal 
drew a fine bead on the tassel of the 
window curtain and smiled. 

“Where is he now, sir?’ 

Richard shrugged ‘his shoulders, 

“Did—did you kill him, sir?” feebly 


“began the unfortunate Bills again, feel- 
‘ipg 


a sudden and_ unaccountable 
draft blowing on bis spine. 

_ “Well, no,” said Richard dreamily, 
“I didn’t. That's the funny part of it. 
I tled him to a tree and shot awav 


a 


4 A 


| Englishmen have! 


The Texan continued: | 


| everything?” . : | 


| listened intently. 


| thing you like except an English noble- 


| only will 


portions of him that didn’t count.” 
“Count, sir?” 4 ‘ : 
“Yes, parts that are not vital, you 
understand—such as ears and fingers 
and kneecaps and things like. that. 
Why, ‘you wouldn't. believe it,’ Bills, 
but. you can chip away at a man for 
half a day if you're only careful. You 
see, 1 had plenty of leisure time on my 
hands—altnost as much as I have now, 
—so there wasn't any hurry and rush 
about it. That -was a rifle. I hada 
hatful of cartridges and an extra gun 
to’usé when the other got too hot for 
quick ‘firing. A double acting revolver 
4s better. for household use.” | 
Once more Richard paused to laugh, | 
twirling his gan xround airily in bis | 
quick fingers in retrospective joy. | 
“Ob, I say!” he cried. “You just | 
ought to have heard that fellow when | 


1 began to pick off his knuckle bones. | 


Knuckle bones, you know, seem to be | 
Very sensitive to sudden shock, and in 
this particular instance I bad no 
earthly cause to complain. Perhaps 
you are wondering how 1 could shoot 
so accurately. Well, I'll tell you.” 
Richard leaned forward\and confided 
in a pleased whisper, “I jaa just oilcd | 
my gun.” , 

Bills now began to sober up with 
astonishing rapidity. His. putty-like 
couiplexion had grown grayer still. 
while his eyes were watery, wandering 
about in the fruitless hope of detecting 
some avenue of escape. Even. his hair 
seemed to stir restlessly on his head, | 
and a feeling of weakness and nausea 
came over him, 


“Wor-wot became of the gentleman. | 


sir?” he asked, with a choky click in 
his voice. - 

“Gentleman?” repeated Richard ab- 
sently. “What gentleman?’ 

“W’y, the—target gentleman, sir, the 
one as was losin’ parts of ‘isself that 
don’t count, Mr. Williams, sir. I 
mean”— 

“Oh, yes, yes!” laughed the Texan. 
“I was thinking of something else. 
You mean my contract man? I don’t 
remember exactly. He was alive when 
I left him, I believe, but I rather think 
the crows got him in the end.” There 
was another pause, in whieh Richard 
“Ah!” he exclaimed. 
“I believe I hear Miss Renwyck com-. 
ing downstairs. Hadn't you better see 


| her before we go for our ride?” 


Bills breathed bard, thought . for 
awhile, then looked up timidly. 

“M’ lord’— 
“Don't call me my lord.” said Rich- 
ard so sharply that the servant nearly | 
fell out Of his chair. “I bave no right 


| to that title now—since we've parted 


company. No; I'm just plain Mr. W*- | 
liams, cow puncher, man eater, any- | 


man.” 

“But—but—m’ lord,” persisted Bills, 
rising unsteadily and becoming the re- 
spectful servant once more, “I don't | 
want to leave you, sir. Candid, Mr. | 
Williams, sir, I'll serve you faithful: 
‘deed I will. It was only the drink 
wot made me forgit meself, Lord Wil- 


Hams, sir+I mean=géod Gawd! M* lori} 


you won't think of shootin’ at my 
knuckle bones when I was only foolin’, 


The effect of the brandy was | sir—when"— 


“Ob, is that it?” Richard interrupted. 
“It was a joke, then?” 

: “Yes, sir.” 

“My! What a delicate humor you 
Am I to under- 
stand that you will continue to be my 
servant on the origifal terms of agree- 
ment?” 

“It would make me ‘appy, m’ lord. 
oh, so ‘appy!” 

“Very well," said Richard. 
you another trial. 
Bills, 
sense!” 

“No, sir.” 

“No more brandy?” 

“No, sir.’ | 

“And you will obey me implicitly in 


“T'll give 


there must be no more non- 


“T will, so ’elp me!” 

“All rigbt,” smiled the Texan. 
give you ap order. as a starter. 
get those new riding boots of Lord 
Croyland’s, will you, and put them on 
—break them in for me? I-may be out 
for several bours, You will walk up 
and down in them until I return.” 

“But—but.” protested Bills, “them 
boots is too smal! for you, sir—I mean, 
your lordship—awn’ my foot is bigger’n 
yours, sir.” 

“I know that perfectly,” answered 
Richard pleasantly. Singular bow Bills 
had never before’ recognized how 
pleasant his muster could be! “We'll 
kill two birds with one stone. Not 
you break those boots for 
me, but per contra at the same time 
you may be reminded of what it means 
to breuk a contract with me. Am I 
clear?” 

The valet sat Nmp and speechless. 
He made no move to obey the barsh 
command, so Richard turned on his 
heel, crossed to the window and stood 
looking out among the trees. F 

“Bills,” be asked presently, “have 
you noticed bow mary crows are fly- 
ing about the place? I never observed 
them before:” 

“Yes, yes, m’ lord!” the servant gasp- 
ed. “I've noticed ‘ew frequent, sir, 
an’—an’, awskin’ your pardon, sir, I'm 
ready to put the boots on.” 

Richard watched the operation 
grim enjoyment, The: fit was a tight 
one, but Bills accomplished the feat 
at last, though the perspiration came 
out on bis forelflead in copious profu- 
sion. / ; 

“Thank you,” said the Texan simply 
and departed without giving any fur- 
ther ‘directions, 

He enjoyed bis ride with Miss Har- 
riet hugely. For three long. blissful 
hours he cantered with her on beuauti- 
ful country. roads, where the air was 
sweet and invigorating, where the 
scent of wild flowers came to them and 
the fragrance of the wild woods sweet- 
er still4in the deepening dusk. A bun- 
dred times he was on 'the verge -of 
confessing all, of throwing bimself up- 
on the mercy of ber gentleness, but a 
warning something beld bim in check, 
aud in spite of bis tmpulses—like the 


“TH 


ne ae et 
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| valet to seek relief below stairs. 


But understand me, } 


Just | 


in | 
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sailor in the. opera—he remained an 
Englishman. Once she turned to him 
with sparkling éyes. j 

_ “Do you know,” she said, “there are 
times when you remind me,so ‘of a 
man I chanced to meet that—that”’— 

“The cowboy?" Richard asked.’ . 

‘She made ‘ho finswer, but flushed and 
gave free rein to her eager. horse, while 
.the Texan spurred after her, laying a 
firm hand upon her bridle arm, 

“And if I were he would it make a 
difference then—a difference, I mean, 
in winning your respect and trust, 
ahd”— ve 

“How absurd you are!” she laughed 
in swift interruption. ‘Have I not giv- 
en you both already? My cowboy is 
but a memory, and you—why, gracious, 
how late it’s getting! We shall never 
be in time for dinner!- Come!” 


said of Bills. For three long hours 
the servant did. penance for his, sins, 
knowing not which athed the most— 
his head, his heart or his tender feet. 
To walk was agony. To sit was to 
‘suffer with a gnawing, burning heat 
that ever increased as his feet began 
to swell. At the end of the first half 
hour he determined to run away, to 
hide himself somewhere in the wilder- 
ness of New York, where his master 
might seek for him in vain. Immedl- 
ately, ‘iowever, a stumbling block pre- 
sented itself. To get into the boots 
had been difficult. To ;zet‘out of them 
proved to be an utter tinpossibitity, 
and to run anywhere with such au 
agonizing handicap was out of ‘the 
question. 
them off, but in view of the thought of 
crows and knuckle bones he preferred 


| to bear his martyrdom. 


Richard found him seated on the 
edge of the bathtub, with his feet in 


rather ’ave you shoot me in the parts 
wot doesn’t count than wear these ’ere 
blasted boots fer another minute, Mr. 
Williams, sir, if you'll be so good.” 

“That'll cost me a pair of boots to 
Croyland,.” thought Richard over his 
cigar as he dismissed the wretched 
“But 
I rather think it was’ money well 
spent.” 

(To be Continued ) 


CURLING TONG CASE. 


When Hung Near Dressing Table 
Saves Much Annoyance. 

A pair of curling tongs is found on 
nearly every dressing table. Some- 
times they are on a tray, but more of- 
ten they are laid carelessly on the 
cover, frequently leaving little brown, 


| partly scorched patches. 
A case hanging beside the dressing | 


table in which to slip the tongs will 

e found a great convenience. 

sides being useful, it is a pretty and 
attractive little accessory of the dress- 
ing table. 

| To make the curling tongs case cut 

two pieces of thin nasteboard, two of 


CASE FOR CURLING TONGS. 


lining, the size of the outside line of 
the pattern given in tue cut, 

By means, of carbon paper transfer 
the selected design to one piece of the 
| inen, 


satin stitch with the linen stretched 
over a hoop, The dots are worked in 
| the satin stitch, with a‘few stitches 
| underneath for padding. The stems 
from the dots are done in Kensington 
outline stitch. 

Each cover is made of the card- 
board, with the linen and lining of it 
hound with ribbon, Sew the two cov- 
} ers firmly together at the lower edge 
| and up the sides about one and a half 


| point of the tongs. The sides are held 
| together by a loop ribbon which is left 
long enough to allow room for the 
tongs to slip in: between the covers, 
Sew on a ribbon and tie it in a bow, 
The case is hung up by-this ribbon, - 

If one cannot enibroider, the case 
may be made of bits of flowered silk 
‘or muslin instead of the linen cover, 
The one illustrated is of ecru silk with 


flowers. The ribbons match the stripe 
in the silk, . 

For a summer cottage or for a roo 
done in pretty light colors any of the 
flowered cretotines with pink or blue 
ribbons would be effective. 


If Richard and Miss Harriet enjoyed | 
their afternoon, the samé could not be} 


True, he might have cut} 


half an inch of warm water—a muti- 
neer reduced, like his boots, to a piti- | 
able pulp. 

“Hello, Woolsey,” Richard asked 
cheerfully, “what’s up?” 

“M’ lord,” the valet wailed, “for 
Gawd's sake, ’elp me, sir, for I'd 


Be- | 


linen and two of some material for | 


| The embroidery is done in a plain | 


inches. ‘This makes a hold for the.. 


fine lines of dark brown and green | 


4 
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| a@ woman who believed ip letting ber 


| Garrison,, 
|. from 


| than is any good, true, warm souled 


| and the thought of sucb a claim on the 


| tic. ‘ 


telegram had taken it for granted that 
| Jim would not 


of course, as is well known, have the | 
he . ‘been bought especially for her use by | 


| her mother. 


|-u Wife and that she must feel some 


' looking over some of bis land. 
| Garrison: hesitated before she opened | 


|; early days to their bome. 


| tlon. 


| art would seem to. her if that love 
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To dll their friends there seemed to 
be. something essentially incongruous | 
in the idea of their marriage. Friends, | 
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right to decide thuse things. 

Grace Ormiston was a New. Eng- 
land girl of an: old Boston family, | 
who knew her Emerson by heart. It 
was even reported that she knew 
what Robert Browning meant. when 
he wrote: 

Setebos and Setebos and Setebos. 

Jim Garrison bad been born and 
reared on a big Kentucky plantation, 
avd be bad obtained his education in 
that school which not only believes 
but vows tbat a gentleman's education 
is complete when he bas been taught 
“to ride, to shoot and to speak the 
truth.” 

Yet their marriage had turned out a 
happy one, for witb all Jim’s iguo- 
rauce of books be was a gentleman, 
every inch of tbe stalwart length ‘of 
him. He did feel a bit oppressed, 
though, at times when his clever and 
learned wife let him “slide out of the 
conversation,” as he expressed it, and, 
showed by ber manner that she knew 
it wus over his head and that she ex- 
cused him in sympathetic kindness. 
The truth was that Jim’ would have 
been quite a bit the better for it if he 
had possessed more of a.share of that 
of which most men have too much— 
conceit. 

Poor Jim didn’t have a bit, and’ he 
used to rub his handsome head rue- 
fully and with very genuine sorrow at | 
the harassing thought that he was not | 
good enough for his brilliant beauty of | 


degree of shame for him when she was 
surrounded by the wise and learned 
people who called on them = contin- 
ually. : 

When they bad been married a little } 
more than a year a telegram came for 
Jim while he was absent in Kentucky 
Mrs. 


the yellow envelope, for she was vot | 


curiosity get the better of? ber, al- 
though sbe bad her full share of that 
delightful instinct of her breeding. 

However, she finally decided that | 
she should open the telegrain to see if 
it was important enough to forward to 
Jim.: Surely every one will forgive 
that. Women ought to be curious. It's 
part of their charm. Think of what 
the world would be without woman's 
delicious curiosity! 

‘be message was short. But few as | 
the words were they were sufficient: to 
cause something very much like her | 
little world tumbling disastrously | 
down around the pretty ears of Mrs. 
The telegram was dated 
a village on Long Island and 


said: 

The Girl is dying. Come at once. 

It was signed Jack Farrington. 
trace recognized this name as that of 
one of ber husband's friends of whom | 
she had often beard bim speak, but | 
whom she had never met. 
“Grace was not a naturally jealous | 
woman—that is, nothing more than to | 
say that she was not uny more jealous 


woman. She tried to remain unsuspi- | 
cious; but, try as sbe would, she could | 
find. but one interpretation for the 
message. 

Her faith in Jim was too absolute to | 
believe that “the girl” referred to 
could be her rival since their mar- | 
ringe. She never gave place in her | 
mind for one.moment to any idea that | 
her Jim was capable of the shameful, 
disgusting treachery such a surmise 
would presuppose. 

But she could pot help but see that 
this girl had some old claim on Jim 


man whom she loved so passionately 
was sufficient to drive her pearly fran- | 


She perceived tbat the sender of the | 


hesitate to “come at 
once.” And then she recollected witha 
keen sense that gave her new paip 
now that Jim always had spoken shy- 
ly and hesitatingly about Farrington 
and had evaded all her attempts to 
induce him to invite this friend of his 


Her feeling was one of total desola- 
She moaned at the thought there 
could be anywhere in the world a 
woman with such a claim upon her 
Jim that ‘he must go to her deathbed. 
Mrs. Garrison realized pow and all at 
once how deeply and. helplessiv she 
loved her handsome busband and how 
empty all her world of knowledge and 


were destroyed. 

At last, however, she began to think 
of the unknown girl who lay dying. 
With a mighty effort she put aside ber 
own grief and telegraphed to ber bys- 
band: ; 

Mr Jim Garrison, Phenix. Hotel, Lexing- 
ton, Ky 

Come home immediately.. A matter of 
life and death. GRACE. 

She could not bear to telegraph to 
him that "the girl” was dying. ‘To 're- 
fer to ber in such a way was repug- 
nant to every tostinct, and she‘ was in 
total ignorance of the girl's name. 

Refore noon she received the ex- 
pected reply, It read: 


and deep, however her feet might 
bleed on the weary way. 

She telegraphed to. Farrington that 
Jim would reach home at noon of the 
next day and would ‘come, down to 


: Ohe 
Be) . | 
hy rl ' B |.Long island. immediately and. mean. | 
f a SG | o Pi time determined to expedite his trip | 


| burriedly 


| a father Feeble looking mare whin- 


‘rington. 


| 
| he succeeded ein 


— 


Leave at noon. Arrive tomorrow noon. 
Grace Garrison, having forced her- | 


_ elf to sacrifice her own emotions and 


her own wounded love and anguished 
pride, was not the woman to shrink 
frum wmuking the sacrifice complete 


in every "manner, ~ Whoever this. wom- | 
an- ‘was to Jim, Grace resolved that | 
Jim twust reach -her bedside. before 
death. closed. her eyes if she could 


| make it possible. 


The railroad time tables showed her | 
that connections, could not be ‘made 
until very late in the evening, and she | 
decided that he must be burried down 
in her automobile. 

It was a swift machine that had 


Jim had steadfastly re- 
fused to learn to drive it, But Grace | 
decided that it would not do to have 
the chauffeur drive Jim on such an 
errand, for fear of gossip among the 
servants. She came to.the brave de- 
cision that sbe would drive the ma- 
chine herself. 

It was a very worried and excited 
man who ran to her xt the gate of the 
railroad station, “Tell me what it 
means, Grace!” erled he. 

Grace Garrison had faced, the sacri- 
fice, but she was a woman, Her face 
grew stern and cold, She replied that 
a crowded. station was hardly the 
plaee for such confidences and waited 
silently till be was in the rutomobile. 
Then, when they were whizzing on 
their way to Long Island, she looked 
fixedly at Jim and without a word 
handed to him the telegram from Far- 
rington. 

Jim read it silently. 
noted some distress, 
more bewilderment. 

“I'm. awfully sorry The Girl is dying,” 
he said. “It sort of breaks me up. 
But it she had to die | wisb that I 
had been left in pence till 1 had fin- 
ished business in Kenticky. I was 
just closing a. very profituble little 
transaction,” : 

Grace looked at him in shocked | 
amazement. Jim stared at her and 
opened his mouth to say’ something, | 
but thought better of it. Grace turned | 
her face away to hide her tears, which 
she could not repress, try as she 
would. She did not trust herself to 
speak except once or twice to ask the 
direction from Jim. ‘The last time she 
fancied that she beard. bim cbhuckle,- 
but disniissed the idea as a morbid 
fancy. 

Farrington met them with a cordial 
handshake and a strange cheerfulness, 
which was explained when he said 
to Jim tbat ‘The Girl was 
much better. Then he asked coldly if 
they would not like to see her. 

Jim replied in the affirmative with- | 
out a moment's besitation, but Grace 
held back. Then Jim chuckled. It was 
ab unmistakable out and out chuckle. 

Bewildered, wondering, Grace fol- 
lowed the two men us Furringtou led 
the way to the stables. 


His face de- 
but it denoted 


j 


nied when sbe saw Jim and made a 
wenk effort to get upon her feet, 

On the way back Jim said witb a 
happy smile: “You'll bave to read up 
on one subject, anyway, darling. Any- 
body who knows anything at ull about 
racing knows The Girl. She's the win- 
ner of the Shenandoah: sweepstakes, 
the Cumberland futurity and the Gold 
cup, and she belongs to the racing 
firm of: yours truly, Garrison & Kar- 
I'n glad sbe is better; but, 
sweetheart, even if she had died | 
would have considered her well paid 


' for by the knowledge I've won through 


your misunderstanding about tbat tel- 
egram. Aim L very stupid, darling, if | 
think that you' love me, even though I 
don't know wucb of literature and art?” 


And Grace Garrison gave him a re- | 


ply that convinced bim that be was 
not stupid. 


Preparing Robin Beefsteak. 

On a certain occasion 1 saw a sturdy 
speciwbn of the robin tribe on the 
lawn searching for provisious for bis 
family of clamvurous gormands. At 
length, by tugging and perseverance, 
extracting a lusty 
angleworm from tbe tough sward and 
was making the effort to fly to his 
nest with the prey, But Mr. Worm 
rebelled. More than that, be writhed 
and squirmed with the greatest en- 
ergy, and the bird that had come to 
market so bravely was in danger of 
finding bis provisions so unruly that 


he could not reach bome with them. | 


But be was not to be defeated so 
easily. Stepping to the board walk 
near by, he deliberately began to pound 
Mr, Worm down upon the bard surface. 
with an emphasis that bade fair to 
fiuish all protests and writhing. And 
so it did. A dozen pecks, and vot only 
was the little fellow’s beefsteak ready 
for transportation, but it was ready 
pounded for the broiler—or in this case . 
consumption without the ald of broil- 
ing.—Young People. : ; 


He Did It, 

A teacher bad just finished explain- 
ing the use of the ditto marks when 
she noticed one of, ber young searcb- 
ers for knowledge searching for it in a 
story book, So she thade bim stay 
after school and told bim to write the 
sentence “Always pay. attention” 100 
times. ; 

In a very short time he gave a glad 
shout, “I've did it!” 

“What kind of language is that?” 
she remarked severely. “And you sure- 
ly haven't had time to do it,” 

“Well, I'M done it, then. Anyhow, 
here it is." He held up his paper. ‘he 
Sentence was written once at the top, 
and the remaining surface was cov- 
ered with dots. , 

“But you haven't done it!” she ex- 
claimed. J 

He gazed at her scornfully, . 

“Course | have. Them’s ditto marks. 
Made ‘em ninety-nine tifmes, They’re 
geod things.” 


What else was there to do hut to let but the 


hiuw go at once’ And she did, , 


'‘'plackest night.” 


and Its Armament. . 


’ 


A GUN IN EVERY CREVICE. 


The Place Stored With Food and ‘Mu. 
nitions of War to Stand a Siege of 
Seven Years—An English View of the 
Cannon Studded Stronghold. 


“An enemy's fleet could be sent to 
the bottom in ten minutes before get- 
ting within five miles of Gibraltar, 
Not even a torpedo boat could succeed 


¢ 


in entering the bay unobserved on the ~ 


That sums up the 
opinions of the most eminent naval 
experts as to the impregnability of the 
world’s greatest fortress, — 

But disappointment awaits the sight- 
seeing visitor. The yock, though bar- 
ren, is covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion—not a fort prominent, not a guy 
to be seen even with the most pow- 
erful glasses, no discernible ammuni- 
tion magazines, no’ strongholds, only a 
peaceful, prosperous harbor and a 
sleepy, struggling town, 

It is night, and the maneuvers are 
on. Swift playing searchlights trans- 
form the bay. into a sheet of shimmer- 
ing silver upon which are seen ma- 
jestic British warships and elongated 
flying shadows, the torpedoes. Guus 
answer guns out of every conceivable 
crevice and corner, blending in, one 
deafening uproar, while scores Of shells: 
plow the water for miles around. — . 

Sentries are everywhere; infantry 


| parties crouch in. the shadows; hun- 
‘dreds of gunners stand ready behind 


hundreds of guns in these mysterious 
labyrinths hewn out of the solid rock— 
“the galleries.’ The vicious barking 
of Maxim guns gives contrast’ to the 
deep toned baying of these mammoth 
pieces of ordnance, the mere report of 
which cracks stone roofs and. bursts 
doors and whole windows. Could any 
fleet live through the murderous hatb 
of gigantic abells? 


Gibraltar tiever sleeps. By day ane 


night two perfectly equipped, signal 
stations, proudly flaunting” Britain’s 


flag’ of ownership, unceasingly swee}> 
the seas around to a distance of fif- 


teen miles on a clear day, instattly 
reporting the coming and going of 
each vessel. Sentries ‘guard all the 


prominent forts, magazines and gate- 
ways: gunners sleep beside their guns: 
engiueers are ever ready beside the , 
powerful searchligbts. 


Modern “needle” guns, the finest iv — 


Europe, are installed on all the most 
prominent points, They are unreacha- 
able from the sea, even as they are 
undiscernible, owing to the skill with 
which they are painted and draped tu 
match the surrounding vegetation, 
while huge screens drop automatic- 
ally before them as each shell is fired. 
They have a range of fifteen miles 
and could drop shells on Ceuta, in Af- 
rica; opposite, quite comfortably. One 
gun weighs 110 tons and is capable of 
throwing a shell weighing three-quar- ° 
ters of a ton. In that marvel of engi- 
neering under great difficulties, the 
galleries, are concealed guns for every 
day in the vear. 

These galleries are divided into three 
sections, entry to which is guarded, 
while one is closed even to high offi- 
cers, containing preserved stores, mu- 
nitions of war, rainwater (for Gibral- 
tar has no &prings) and a complete 
condensing plant—all calculated to out- 
last a siege of seven years. 

The firing is the most mathematical- 
ly perfeet imaginable. The surround- 
ing waters are mapped out into 
squares, upon which certain guns are 
kept ready trained, so that it is almost 
impossible to miss. During practice 
targets are towed across the bay, the 
object being to hit the water a few 
yards in advance of them. 

Although the sentries have now beer 
reduced, a fey years ago 158 were 
needed daily, the most important point 
being the north frout, where Englisl» 
sentries face Spanish sentries. But 
the mere pressure of an electric but- 
ton by the officer of the guard would 
cause a miniature earthquake on the 
neutral ground. —Cassell’s Saturday 

| Journal. 


| 
t Haggis as the Scotch Make It. 

| To wake haggis take the heart, 
| tongue and small liver of the sheep, 
) one pound of bacon, four ounces of 
| crumbs of bread, the rind of one lem- 
| on, two eggs, two anchovies (sardines: 
| May be used), a quarter of a teaspoon- 
| ful of pepper and two teaspoonfuls of 
| salt. Chop the heart, tongue, liver 
and bacon, mix thoroughly, add the 
breadcrumbs, the anchovies, chopped 
| fine; the lemon rind. grated; then tbe 
pepper and salt. Beat ‘the eggs and 
pour them over. Pack this into a ket- 
tle or mold, cover and boil or steam 
coutinuously for two hours, Turn it 
on a dish and serve very hot. 

A Clever Cook. 

Nurich was in the jewelry 


Mrs. 
store, 

“Here are some new souvenir spoons 
we have just got in.” said the clerk, 
placing a tray for ber inspection, 

“Oh, ain't, those lovely!" she ex- 
| claimed, “I must have sume of thosef 
Our cook makes such lovely souvenir!” 
—Argonaut, 


Well Posted. 

“What, was that musty old explorer 
talking about?” inquired the languid 
lady. — 

“Progressive Patagonia.” 

“And how do you play it?’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 
—_ 
the quantity of. the meat, 
cheerfnlness' of the guests, that 
| makes the féast,—Clirendon, 


It is not 


| The Famous Rock of Gibraltar tia 


t 


|ANIGHTY FORTRESS, 


@. 


divorces me. 


FORTIFIED AT FIFTY 


Dr. Williams’. Pink Pills Bring Health 
and Strength to Women at 
a. Critical Time, 


Few women. reach: the age of fifty 
without enduring much suffering and 


anxiety. Between the years of forty: | 


five and fifty health becomes fickle, 
and acute weaknesses arise with rheu- 
matic attacks, pains in the back. and 
sides, fgequent headaches, nervous 
ailments and depression of spirits. 
The secret of good health between 
forty-five and fifty depends upon the 
blood supply. 
and pure, good health will be the re- 
sult, and women will pass this criti- 
cal stage in safety. Dr. Williams’ 


Pink Pills. help women ofsymature* 


years as no other meditine @an, ‘for 
they make the sich, md hlood that 
means good health, and brings relief 
from suffering. Mrs. ©. Donavon” 
Newcastle, N. B., says: . “About two 
years ago IT was greatly run down 
and very miserable. I did not know 
what was wrong with me. TI was 
hardly able to drag myself about, 
had severe headaches and no spne- 
tite. I felt so wretched that T hardly 
eared whether { lived or not. JT 
had. often read of what Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills had don for others end I 
decided to try them, and I ean now 
truthfully say I found them all they 
are recommended to be. Under their 
use my health gradually came back: 
TI could eat better, sleep better and 
felt stronger in every way, and be. 
fore long I. was enjoying as good 
health as ever T nad done,’”” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills cure hy go- 
ing to the root of the trouble in the 
blood. They actually make new 
blood. That is why they cure such 
troubles as rheumatism, neurelgia, 
indigestion, kidney troubles, head 
aches, sideaches and backaches, and 


the ailments of growing girls and wo- | 


men of mature years. Sold by all 
medicine dealers or by mail 1+ 50 
cents .a box or six boxes for 42.50 
from The Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., 
Brockville, Ont. 


— 


What He Thought 

Mr. Jones had recently become the 
father of twins. The minister stopped 
him on the street to ‘congratulate 
him.” ‘Well, Jones,’”’ he said, “I hear 
that the Lord has smiled on you.” 
“Smiled on me!’ repeated Jones 
“He laughed out loud at me!” 


$100 Reward, $100. 


~ The readers of this paper will be plea ed to learn 
that there is at least oue dreaued 


has been able to cure tn all its ‘stages, and that ts 
Catarrh. Hali's Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, uires @ constitu- 
tional treatment. Hall's Catarrh re is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system, thereby destroying the 
foundation of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution and axsist- 
ing nature in doing its work. The prdprietors have 
80 much faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Doliars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by all Druggists, 75¢. 

Take Hall's Family Pills for constipation, 


Chicken Homiletic 


A country minister in the course of 
his dining out on the circuit came to 
a house where a roast chicken was 
served for dinner. He had previously 
encountered a series of rib-cornered 
heef dinners and chicken looked good 
tohim. . 

“Well,” he facetiously remarked. 
“here’s where that chicken enters the 
ministry.” ; 

“Hope it does better there than in 
the lay work,’ rejoined the small boy 
of the family. 


“Do you always allow the minister 
who marries you to kiss you?” asks 
the ladv with the alimony, expression 
of the lady with a half-dozen wedding 
rings arranged’ as bangles on_ her 
bracelet. 

“Dear me, no!’’ smiles the latter. 
“That is so horribly old-fashioned, my 
dear. But I always kiss the judge who 


” 


A Pill that Proves its Value.—Those 
of weak stomach will find strerigth 


in Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills, because | 


they serve to maintain the healthful 
action of the stomach and the liver, 
irregularities in which are most: dis- 
tressing. Dvspeniics are well ac 
quainted with them and value them 
at their prover worth. They have 
afforded relief w'.en other prenara 
tions have failed, and have effected 


cures in ailments of long standing 
where other medicines were found 
unavailing. 


“What are you talking about? A 
thing can’t be a great help end a great 
drawback at the same time.” 

“IT don’t know. How about a mus 
tard plaster?’’—Boston Transcript. 


Minard's 
Friend. 


Liniment, 


As a wedding anniversary present to 
his parents in Scotland a machinist 
in Altoona, Pa., sent them ‘a phono- 
graph record of his voice, which they 
had riot heard for thirty years, but 
recognized immediately. ‘ 
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If it is kevt rich, red | 


| 


} 
{ 


| 
| 


disease that science | 


Lumberman’s| 


| most beatitiful ‘plac® imaginable. 


Its Transformation Into, the Field of 
. the Cloth of Gold. : 

Tt was a magnificent display when 
Henry VIII. of England and Philip’ L 
of France met in good -fellowship .on 
the plain of Guisnes, fi tee 

The king’s Tetinue hid been selected 
from. the .hoblést of the. kingdom. 
Wolsey, with. his. 300 followers, headed 


earls, barons, bishops and knights, 


THE PLAIN OF QUISNES. | WINNIPEG MAN GURED 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the escort’and was followed. by dukes, | sons does not wish his name men' 


| 


with their retainers, The escort num- | 


bered 4,000 horsemen, not including 
the queen's escort, numbering nearly. 
2,000 persons and 800 horses. The 
French king had’ an. equally splendid 
retinue. King Henry and his great 
cavaleade were taken, on arrival at 


| Guisnes, to the magnificent palace pro- 
vided by,Wolsey. 


There ‘was ap old 


Pillace there, ‘and Wolsey, had estab~ 


lished bimgelf in that and ereeted 
oné for his king. The palace was * 
had so many glazed windows that it 
looked as though built of crystal, and 
much of the woodwork, both inside 
and out, was covered with gold. All 
the way from the gate to the door 
were rows of silver statues. . Inside 
the walls of the chambers and ‘halls 
were hung with magnificent tapestry 
embroidered in gold, and the ceilings 
were draped: with white silk. 

But Henry was not to spend all of 
his time in his fine palace, for tents 
had been erected on the plain, and in 
these the two kings and their suits 
were to lodge. The tents of the French 
king were pitched just outside the 
walls of the town of Ardres and ex- 
tended almost to the tents of King 
Henry. 

The tents in which the two queens 
were lodged: were covered w cloth 
of gold, as were also the tents~of the 
ladies in attendance upon them and of 
al] members of the royal families. The 
effect was dazzling. Beautiful pavil- 
ions, hung with cloth of gold, dotted 
the plain; banners floated everywhere; 
fountains of wine spouted in the bright 
June sunshine; horses, decorated with 
fluttering ribbons, pranced about gayly. 
So gorgeous had the dreary plain been 
made that it has become known in his- 
tory as the “Iield of the Cloth of 
Gold.” : 


BROWNING’S “SORDELLO.” 


The Critics Had Lots of Fun With the 
Famous Poem. 

When Robert Browning was twen- 
ty-eight years old und after he bad 
written “Paracelsus” and his tragedy 
of “Strafford,” he wrote “Sordello,” 
about which there bas always been 
such a variety of opinion. Dante in 
his “Purgatory” wrote of Sardello, 
who was a poet of Provence. 

“When “Sordello” appeared it made 
a sensation, Punch said it bad of- 
fered £100 to any person who would 


reasonably explain one single line and 


that after a year; po one had claimed 
this reward; Burlesques were writ- 
ten on it, and in one of these it was 
claimed. that the funniest lines were 
some of the exact original ones. 

’ A story is told of witty Douglas Jer- 
rold, who met a friend one day and 
asked, “Have you read ‘Sordello? 
Does it mean anything?” 

The friend replied. that it meant 
nothing whatever. “Thank heaven!” 
said Jerrold. “Then I am not mad! | 
read it yesterday and feared 1 had 
lost my wits. It is only Browning 
who has lost bis.” 

Another story was that criminals at 


~ “Aw, cut it out! 


Newgate. prison who were condemned | 


to death were offered full pardon if | News. | 


they would listen to the reading of 
“Sordello,” but in every instance they 
hastened with glee to the gallows. 
Browning once said that he blamed 
nobody but himself for the wdrk and 
that it had many faults of expression; 
that he meant to lay stress on inci- 
dents in the development of a soul 
and that little else is worth study. 
This estimate of his work was given 
twenty-five years after it was written, 
when he had revised it and dedicated 
it to a friend. He-rewrote very little 
of it, and his followers bave a belief 
that he considered “Sordello” bis best 
literary Work. It certainly bas many 
beautiful lines, and in particular there 
is a word picture as striking as any- 
thing in our language: 


That autumn eve was stilled. 

A last remains of sunset dimly burned 

O’er the far forests like a torch flame 
turned 

By the wind back upon the bearer’s hand 

In one long fiame of crimson; as a brand 

The woods beneath lay black, 


—Boston Globe. 


The Boss Got Ahead. 

“Tl came mighty near resigning my 
job this morning.” said Ardup, order- 
ing coffee and sinkers,, “I'd made up 
my mind that the boss and I couldn't 
get along any more.” 

“Well, why didn’t you resign?” asked 
the man sitting on the next stool. 

“He beat me to it by just one'sec- 
ond.”—Chicago Tribune. : 


Smart Boy. 
Mamma—Eédgar, didn’t I tell you not 
to take any more preserves from the 


| jar? Small Edgar—Yes, ma'am. Mam- 


ma—Tben, if you wanted some, why 
didn’t you ask me for them? Small 
Edgar—'Cause 1 wanted some.—Chi- 
cago News. : ; 


How He Manages Her. 

“How is it that your wife is so tract- 
able?” 

“Why, I told her when we were Mar, 
ried that she could do just exactly as 
she pleased, aud of course she finds no 
pleasurg in doing it.”—Chicago Post, 


The Fighting Eel. 
Bacon—Which do you think ts the 
gamiest fish? Egbert—Well, the black 
bass: is the gamiest to catch, but the 
eel is the gamiest when it comes to 
getting it off the hook.—Yonkers States- 
1uaR. 
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Remarkable Case of Cure 
_, Specialists, Failed, 


ee 


“Winnipeg, Man-2A pibinineas. rent. | 
dent. of this City, wlio for personal rea- 


blicly, but ‘who nits.us to show. 
is letter ‘to Riel prion ling writes 
to say that he was peg wy AP apse} 
with exctuciating pains in the back and 
side; which were pronounced by «his 
physicians as Rheumatism, Hot appli- 
cations were at once resorted to, the 
usual. medicines administered, supple- 
mented by electrical treatment, but all 
to no In his desperation he 
took Pills on his cwn account, and 
in a hours after taking the first 
Pill the pains commenced to subside. | 
He continued taking them and in 48 | 
hours he had not an ache or a pain, left. 

Gin Pills are sold at 50c a bex—6 | 
for $2.50. Send to us if your dealer 


does not handle them. ; 
Dept, N.U., National Drug & Chemi- | 


‘THE FREE PRESS, 


my. profound: f 


| They were always good weapons and, 


cal Co., Limited, Toronto. 116 
What She Wanted 
Mrs. Neurich (in music store)—“T 


want a piece of music for my little 
girl, who is learning to play the! 
piano.” | 

Clerk—‘‘Yes, ma’am. Here is ‘The | 
Maiden’s Prayer,’ for 25 cents. How} 
would that. svit?” 

Mrs. Neurich—‘‘Oh, she’s farther ad. | 
vanced than that. Why, last week she | 
vlayed a piece that cost 50 cents. | 
Haven’t you something for about 75 | 
cents 2” 

He grated ‘his false teeth in despair | 
“You have no heart, Flo Footlites!"’ 
he cried. ‘Cupid, if he shot a million | 
arrows at you, would but have his | 
trouble for his pains.’’ The beautiful | 
girl nestled more luxuriously in the | 
rich upholstery of the Limousine. ‘‘He | 
certainly would,” she said, “if he used | 
an old beau to shoot with.” 


It was svitence day in the city 
court. A mau in the prisoners’ pen, | 
who had been sentenced to two years 
for larceny began to cry softly. The 
big man «xt him, who was going to | 
serve seven years for bigamy, said: | 

“Aw, wotcher sniffin’ about?” | 

“T’m—I’m—the-the-thinkin’ 
leavin’ (sob) my—my—family. 
leavin’ my wite i 


about 
Lea- 


Look at me. I 
ain’t ervin’ am I? An’ I’m leavin’ two 


of ’em.”’ 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 

For Red, Weak, Weary, Watéry Eves, 
Granulation, Pink Eye and Eve Strain 
Murine Doesn’t Smart; Soothes Eye 
Pain. Is compounded by Experienced | 
Physicians; Contains no Tniurious 
or Prohibited Drugs. Try Murine for 
Your Eye Troubles. You Will Like 
Murine. Try It in Baby's Eyes for| 
Scalv Eyelids. .ruegists Sell Murine | 
at 50c> “Murine Eye Remedy Co. 

Chieago, will send You Interesting | 
Eye Books Free. | 


No Cause for Shame 
The Grover—I hear your wife sup- | 


ports the fumily by taking in wash-.| 
ing. Uncle Rastus. Is it true? | 

Uncle Rastus—Yes, sah; dat’s wot it.| 
am, sah! | 

The Grocer—Well, don’t you feel 
just a little bit ashamed of it? 

Uncle Rastus—Shamed? — No, sah; 
dere’s nuffin’ dergradin’ erbout wash- | 
in’, sah. Ah’s proud ob de ole wo- | 
man, ‘deed Ah is.—Chicago Daily | 


Nursemaid—I’m_ going to 
mum. 
Mistress—Why, what’s the matter? | 
Don’t you like the babv? | 
Nursemaid—Yes’m, but he is that | 
afraid of a policeman that I can’t get | 
near one.—London Tatler. 


The Nerves | | 
Not Understood 


By most people and by many doctors 
—Hence their treatments fail. 


leave 


The best authorities now agree that 
restorative treatment such as Dr. 
Chase’s Nerve Food ‘is the only 
rational and successful means of 
cure. 


It is not so very many years since 
diseases of the nerves were attributed 
to the presence of evil spirits and 
more recently sufferers from nervous 
derangements have been told that they 
only imagine they are sick. 

When Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food was 
first put upon the market as the only 
natural and effective method of curing 
derangements ‘arising from exhausted 
nerves it was considered almost revol- 
utionary, but its success was remark- 
able from the start, many who used it 
being cured of such severe forms of 
nervous trouble as ‘locomotor ataxia | 
and partial paralysis. ' ’ 

Now the very best authorities claim 
as did Dr. Chase that the only way to 
cure diseases of the nerves is to make | 
the blood rich, red and nutritious and | 
to build up the wasted nerve cells by 
such treatment as Dr. Chase’s Nerve 
Food. 

Mrs. W. R. Sutherland, St. Andrews, 
Man., writes: ‘‘In 1903 I was stricken | 
with paralysis, ‘fell helplessly to the! 
floor and had to be carried to bed. The 
doctors pronounced it a had case as I 
had no power in my tongue and left 
leg. For six months I lay in that con- 
dition without benefit from the doc- 
tors’ prescriptions. My husband ad. 
vised me to try Dr, Chase’s Nerve 
Food, and by use of this treatment all 
the symptoms disappeared. I can 
now talk plainly, my leg is all right 
and I can do all my own housework. 
I am grateful to be cured by so won: 
derful a remedy.” ; 

Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food, 50 cents a 
box, 6 boxes for $2.50, at all dealers 
or Edmanson, Bates & Co., Toronto, ° 
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TABER, ALBERTA. 
_ THE OLD. FLINTLOCKS. | 


They Seem to Have Done Some Rather Pope 


Tolerable Shooting. 
“These old. shooting irons,” said 
man ftom Virginia, who’was exami 
ing an old flintiock rifle, “always hay 
f pect. Our, gra 
thers and great-grariifathets did thei? 
hupting with tiem and used them if 
our two victorious wars with England. 


are’ now, if they are equipped with # 
could do fine service. 


effective work with them in their day. 


ago near’ Richmorid. .The story was 


Fr nC et et a ant tte se ee 
gt! 
. 


pontiff of his time, thought best wi 
in bed. Whenever a thought ca to 


of paper. His servant often. found 
bedclothes abd floor covered with 


“oVietor Hugo wrote “Les Miserables: 
good stock and a gvod lock, They | standing up, an attitude which Haw- 
Any man who |thorne aJso. assumed when he wrote 
“was any sort of a marksman could do | many of his romances. ; 


| This fact was well illustrated in an | chair or sitting on the arm of his sec- 
‘incident that happened several years | retary’s chair were Napoleon's favor- 


printed in ‘some of the leading news- | 


papers in Virginia and was the cause 


| of much. interest. 


| 


“There was an old farmer residing in | 


one of the peninsular counties who was 
coming on the cars to Richmond and 
had with him one of those old fash- 
loned weapons. 
into conversation with a .small party 
of gentlemen, who expressed much in- 
terest in his old rifle, and the farmer 
told of some rathet extraordinary feats 


In the train he got | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of marksmanship that he had ¢ per- | 


formed witb it. 


“Finally be was persuaded to give | 


an exbibition of his skill with the old 
relic, and a trial came off at. Rocketts 
in the presence of a few gentlemen. 
The old flintlock was fired seven times 
and only missed the mark once. At 
first the old man fired it at some small 
objects—to get his hand steady, so he 
said. Then the old fellow banded to 
his son, who had every faith in his fa- 
ther’s skill, a large potato and sta- 
tioned him at fifty yards distance, 
holding the potato between his thumb 
and forefinger. 

“The rifle cracked, and the potato was 
split into several pieces. Another shot 
was made at the bowl of a pipe which 
the boy was smoking, and the bow! 
was smashed. Several other shots 
were made at various objects, but in 
trying to hit a copper cent that was 
tossed in the air the marksman made a 
miss. He was considerably mortified 
at this and laid the blame on:a by- 
stander who sneezed loudly at the crit- 
ical moment, 
tempt, which was successful. 

“The old man then declined any fur- 
ther trials of his skill and when offered 
a sum of money to repeat his feat of 
shooting a potato from his son's hand 


refused, saying he didn’t care to exper- | 


iment any further unless bis weapon 
was freshly: cleaned. The boy was 
willing, but the old man was obdurate. 
The young man showed not the least 


but made another at-| 


{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| when he come after me, jedge, but you | 


anxiety during the dangcrous experi- | 


ment upon himself.”—Washington Post. 


A Necessity. 

“Twenty dollars for retrimming your 
hat!’ exclaimed Mr. Madison. “But 
we agreed to spend nothing except for 
things that were positively needed.” 

“Well, John, this is. You see, my 
best friend has just had hers retrim- 
med, and 1 have promised to go with 
her to the concert on Friday.” 

“Oh, all right. But I can’t give you 
more than fifteen this morning, be- 
cause I broke my meerschaum and 
must have it mended.” ; 

“Can't you smoke your old brier- 
wood ?” 

“Certainly, dear. 
your old hat.” 

“John, let’s begin to economize next 
month after we get things all straight- 
ened out.” 

“All right."—New York Herald. 


And you can wear 


To Multiply by Division. 
Everybody knows that learning the 
tens in the multiplication table is as 
easy as “pie” and that the fives are 
not much harder; but, slight as is the 


mental effort required in multiplying | 


any number by five, it may be lessened 
still more by discarding the multiplier 
entirely dnd substituting a divisor in- 
stead. This may sound paradoxical; 
but by experimenting you will find 
that dividing by two will bring the 
same result as multiplying by five, 
provided you add a cipher to the quo- 


| tient if the dividend be an even bum- 


ber or five if it be odd. For instance, 
if you multiply 2.734 by five the prod- 
uct ‘is 13,670. What is still easier, di- 
vide 2,734 by two, which is done al- 
most instantaneously;—then tack on 
your 0 and you have 13,670. 


Separate and Together. 

First Seaman—l1 say, Bill, wot’'s this 
card? 

Second Seaman—That's the 
passengers’ menu, of course. 

“But wot does it mean?” 

“Oh, it’s a.list of all the things they 
have for dinner—soup and fish and veg- 
etables and meat. That's the differ- 
ence between the saloon and the fore- 
castle; they get them all separately 
and call it a menu. In the forecastle 
we get them altogether and call it 


saloon 


| Irish stew.”—London Answers, 


a True Tale. 

“My daughter gave .us an* awful 
scare the other day,” said a caller last 
night. “She went away for a visit in 
New York. And she sent a telegram 
from Buffalo, her first stop. My wife 
was afraid to open it. We had visions 
of train wrecks, sudden illness and all 
sorts of things. And what do you 
think the message said? This: 

“‘r forgot to tell you—don’t eat up. 
all the strawberry jam while I'm 
gone’ "+Cleveland Leader. 


As It Happens. 


Bobbie—Papa, when a foreign count | 


gets engaged to an American girl, is 
she his flancee? ‘That is a mat- 
ter of opinion, sop, Usually she is his 
financier.—New York Press. 


Society ts a troop ‘of thinkers, 
the best heads among them take 
best vlaces.— Emerson. ie 


and 
the 


‘| from her, work. Even while convers- 


kishment for murder is death. 


| same to you, jedge, as far as I’s con- 


| he can give expression to his feelings, 


HOW AUTHORS WROTE. 


Thought Best When in Bed—Vio- 
tor Hugo Wrote Standing. — 
Alexander Pope, who was the lit 


|AND DODD'S KIDNEY PILLS CUR- ° — ; 
ED W. WRIGHT'S BACKACHE. 


He Had Suffered for Several Years. . 
but the Old Reliable Kidney Re- 
medy Gave Him Quick Relief. - 
Kelvington, Sask. (Special).—“Yes. . 

Dodd’s Kidney. Pills cured’ me ° of 
Rackache, and I have recommended 
them to others who have also been‘ 
eured.”’ These are the words of Wil- 
liam Wright. a farmer well known 
here. ‘I believe I inherited my trou- 
ble,” Mr. Wright continues. ° “At 
times for several years it was very 
severe. J also suffered from Lumbago 
and in the morning I had a_ bitter 
taste in my mouth and was troubled 
| with dizziness and my skin was dry 
| end, harsh and there was a sediment 
|in my urine. : 


him he would jot it down on a | 


white 
bits containing aphorisms which Have 
now become hackneyed quotations: 


One leg thrown over the arm of a 


ite positions while dictating: to Bour- 
rienne, a position which he varied now 
and then by patting that scribe on the 
head or-pulling his ears. 

Sir Walter Scott could while reclin- 
{ng on a lounge dictate to two amanu- 
enses, who frequently had to stop writ- 
ing, ne pipeersd the dictated passages “No treatment 14 find 4 
seemed to them. a / cou nd gave 

Balzac, in a moak's robe, frequently line any permanent relief till finally 
wrote from midnight till noon, taking | believing that my kidneys were the 
drafts of strong coffee when drowsi- | root of my trouble T determined to 


ness attacked him. and thus shorten- | ‘TY Dodd’s Kidney Pills. Four boxes 
| cured me.” 


ing bis life by many years. no doubt. | right 4 
William Morris made one of bis fa- |... Wright went at his trouble sen- 
|Sibly. He examined his symntoms. 
and they showed him that Kidnev 


mous translations from the Greek | 
while riding on the steam cars. Walt | Disease waa his trouble. Do as muck 


Whitman and Horace ‘Traubel, original | for y ‘ 

in-all things, were most original in the oot ac "ideniae cs denen oe 
position they took while thinking. They | neys the evrée is easy. Dodd’s Kid- 
were wont, so Mr. Traubel gays, to | ney Pills will do it. ‘They never fail. 
climb upon a pile of lumber and lie | 
down upon their backs. In that way | 
each found out what the other’s best | 
thoughts were.—Boston Globe. = 


WANTED NO LAWYER. 


His Arithmetic -Wrong 

It is related that a Philadelphia 
| Professor from the university of Ox- 

ford at a banquet one nicht drank 
| Several glasses of port. The profes- 
pst ici not know this wine’s extra- 
ordinary strength, and in all j 

It Was a Simple Matter to Satisfy the | conce he tack oe much. 7 When he 
Accused. | rose to leave the table. his legs, to his 

“Jed Blake to the bar,” ordered—the dismay, tottered, and the room seemed 
judge in a rural Alabama court. |to sway <lightlv. The horrified pro- 

A big. hulking negro ambled up to be fessor got tc the, parlor safely. He 
arraigned ‘for murder. : sat down in the most distant corner. 

“Jed,” began the judge. “you are | But soon J:is young hostess. leading a 
charged’ with the gravest crime. known | Maid who carried her beautiful bahies 
to the law, that of taking the life of a | came to him for his approbation. The 
fellow man. One of the forms of pun- | Professor sat.up very erect. He gazed 
Have | at the twins elassily. Then he artier- 
you made any arrangements for your |lated cerefally, in a hoarse, thick . 
defense in this case, Jed?” | voice; “What a bonny child!” 

“No, suh, jedge. Lain’ done nuthin’.” | ah en 

“Have you a lawyer, Jed?” | 

“No, suh, jedge. 1 ain’ got no law- | 
yer. I ain’ got nuthin’, jedge.” 

“Well, Jed,” said the judge, showing 
a little impatience, “have you talked to 
anybody about this case?” 

“I talked to de sheriff some dat night 


True 

Everv man may have his price, but 
one thing is sure, there are a whole 
lot of men who aren’t worth it. 


| Most people figure respectability in 
| dollars and cents. 


| A Cure for Rheumatism.—A painful 
and persistent form ‘of rheumatism 
|is caused by impurities in the Mood. 
\the result of defective action of the 
|liver and kidneys. The blood be. 
|comes tainted by the introduction of 
uric acid, which causes much pain in 
|the tissues and in the joirts. Par- 
|melee’s Vegetable Pills are known te 
| have effected maay..remarkable *ures, 
and their use is strongly recommend- 
ed. A trial of them will conyince 
anyone of their value 


knows dat didn’t do no good.” 

“For your information, Jed, I will 
state that it is within the province of 
this court to appoint counsel to any 
defendant who has none. | am now 
ready to appoint you a lawyer. Do 
you want one?” 

“No, jedge.- 1 don’t want nuthin’,” 
replied ded-rather-dolefully. 

“See here,” snapped the judge, “I | 
won't bave any more of this foolish- 
ness. You say you don’t want any | 
lawyer. Well, then, what do you in- 
tend to do about this case?” > of 

“Well, 1 (ells you, Jedgs, ate’ [pictues wenn On centlomad, 98 
’tendin’ to do nuthin’. Ef it’s jes’ de «put your. hat on,” she sweetly sug- 

gested... 


“My cocoa’s cold,” sternly, an- 


cerned I's willin’ to let do whole mat- 


ter drap right bkere.”—Everybody’s. | Ask for Minard’s and take no’ other. 


Woman and the Jewish Talmud. 

The Jewish Talmud has these. sen- 
tences about women: “A good wife is 
heaven’s noblest gift, A housewife 
never allows herself to be disturbed | 


| The first alarm of fire given by elee- 
tricity was sounded at Boston on the 
evening of April 28, 1852. 


No one need erdure the agony of 
corns with Holloway’s Corn Cure at 


ing she is busily spinning. Ap old, ex- | hand to remove them. 


perienced woman in a bousehold is an 
ornament to it like a pearl. He who 
lives in an unmarried state knows no 
joys, none of the blessings of home, 
and is without support. The man who 
stands at the deathbed of his wife 
feels like those who saw the temple 
of Jerusalem reduced to ashes, for the 
wife is the temple in which each man 
finds repose and quiet, where he rests 
after the labors of the day and where 


The late Senator Ingalls of Kansas 
| was noted for his ready -retorts and 
| epigrams, which were not always de- — 

void of sting and smart to those to 
| whom they were addressed. . 

It is related that once, when en- 
gaged in a controversy with a senator 
from Delaware, he evaded the real 
question by saying: , 

“IT thank the senator from that great 
| state which has three counties at low 

tide and only two counties at high 
joyful and mournful. God bas given tide.” : 
to woman more ability of judging cor- | ETE Ts 

‘rectly than man.” : : | A WINDSOR. LADY’S APPEAL. 
| To All Women: I will send free, 
| with full instructions, my home treat- 
| ment. which positively cures Leucor- 
| rhoea, Ulceration, Displacements, 
| Falling of the Womb, Painful or Ir- 
|regular Periods, Uterine and Ovarian 
| Tumors or Growths, also Hot Flushes, 
| Nervousness, Melancholy, Pains in 
‘the Head, Back or Bowels, Kidney 
and Bladder Troubles, where caused 
by weakness peculiar to our sex. 
You can continue treatment at home 
at a cost of only about 12 cents a 
week, My book, ““Woman’s Own Me- 


A New Version of It. 

Robert, the small son of Mr. Brant, 
bas lately acquired a stepmother. Hop- 
ing to win his affection, this new par- 
ent has been very lenient with him, 
while his father, feeling his responsi- 
bility, has been unusually strict. The 
boys of the neighborhood, who had 
taken pains to warn Robert of the ter- 
rible character of stepmothers in gen- 
eral, recently waited on bim in a body, 
and the following conversation was 


overheard: | dical Adviser,” also semt free on re- 
“How do you like your stepmother, | quest. Write to-day. Address Mrs 

Bob?” M. Summers, Box H.I., Windsor, Ont. 
“Like her! Why, fellers, I just love -_—__- ee 


her. All 1 wish is 1 had a stepfather 


A T 
too.”—Woman’s Home Companion. wer 


“There's nothing like ‘a yacht,” ne 


Letting Him Down Easy. a © nag ll honohi they stood; 
A young man of very limited means | «:7,,, nice,” was her reply, “but 


after the marriage ceremony present- : : ” 
od to’ the shtnleter. $F gente, all eprend |} SmOCE © WOR Shame: 
out on the palm of his right hand. 
“This is all I've got, parson,” he said, 
Seeing a disappointed look in the min- 
ister’s face, he added, “If we have any 
children we will send them to your 
Sunday school.”—Success Magazine, 


‘ Artificiality Natural, 
“Don't you! men really kno 
women are very largely artifel 
“Why, yes.” x 
“And what do you think of it?” | 
“That it’s natural, of course.”"—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, | , , s 
2 a Rashness. 
AR 5 hy you?” asked the 
first girl. “Boss catch you flirting?” 
“No; I canght the boss. Say, what; When, . 
sort of a wedding dress do you think 
fs real swell?"—Ibiladelphia Ledger. 


& 


then, 


Rub it in for |! ame Back.—A_ brisk | 
rubbing with Dr. Thomas’ 
Oil will cure lame back. The ¢ ; 
will immediately absorb the oil and it: 
will igcak > a ay ane: 
speedy relief. Ri : 
vinced. As the linument sinks in the 


ite me Ye 


b ois 


se 


’ na 
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Auction Sale 


ee il ee ete leh mean oma Ae cn nit etn mitten a asain Seats SS Se Se 


SEE \\Added Energyfr 
Taber Furnishing } FIGPILLS J FF 

ae ee “Gomes to, those who take Fiat Fousehold & Kitchen 
“fot everything required to. | {he estou inepice’ you witha Purniture 


fA fe Uh ; new interest. in life, and destroy 
furnish your home. We thé Binge. A boi “OF two . wil BY 


avé .a’ car-loa . work wonders on the run-down : eee 

havé .a'cat-load of bed i item Get a box today, 2600] Myx. P. Hammer 

springs and mattresses for a box, or five boxes for $1.00. ; 
igs ; For sale at the Alberta Drug and ON 

delivery early next week, Stationery Co. August 23rd, 1909. 


anda car-load of furni- 7 


) | The Sale will be held north of the 
-ture for the following Notice. 


office of the Hammer Land Co., 
Taber, Alberta. 


$15 for information leading to the 


he “| recovery of a Dark Bay or Brown, — Ter 
; Sit On Any Lumber Mare, 10 years old, no brands, clipped NOTICE. 
foretop pigeon-toed in front, with}TAKE NOTICE that Quong and 
if bended knees. Weighs about 1,400] Hall have sold the business known 
pounds. Very tame and gentle.} 9s the Imperial Restaurant Co. to 
Apply, section 7-11-19, 8. 8. Rogers,|; Sam Sing and Co. All accounts 
Tron Spting, Alta. 19-5tp owing to or by them must be 
pe nee | presented in 30 days from date to 


Dr. de Van's French Female . Sam Sing and Co., 
Pills—the Wife’s Friend Taber, 


liable regul fails. Whil ernie 

A reliable regulator; never fails. While 

these pills are exceedingly. powerful in regu- August 9th, 1909. 
lating the generative portion of the female | ~~~ TE 
system, they are strictly safe to use. Refuse 


all cheap imitations. Dr.de Van's are sold ‘ ‘ 

9 at $5.00:a box; or three for $10.00." Mailed Alberta Fair : List. 
was . to any address. The Scobell Drug Co., . 

proposition that is not St. Catherine's, Ont. For sale at -the ; —— 


definite. Don't’ buy Alberta Drug Store, Taber. 17-t : 
atuff that you .don't The following are the dates set by 


know all about. — 1the annual convention of the Alberta 


Right VW ay to Buy Gahber Wree Press Agricultural Fairs Association for 


the fairs to be held in Alberta in 
is to come down toa Advertising Rates on Application | 1909: 3 
yard where you are * as : Olds, ‘Se ber 13 and 14 
sure of ‘a square deal Subscription $1:50 yearly, in advance} ©!4s, September 15 and 14. 
all around.” If you eee cgi ieee Leduc, September 21. 
come here that’s what THURSDAY, AAGUST 12, 1909. Daysland, September 22 and 23. 


you'll get, as any num- Sedgewick, September 24. 
ber of people can tell 


f | Lloydminster, September 27. 
you from experience. | ‘h B LL epi Gx -_ 
’ nnisfail, tember 28 and 29. 
We don’t calculate you | e ye aw. Ir nisiai Sep 6 ae 
are going to buy fum- Vegreyille, September 29. 

ber once it your life- | ; ; ; Vermillion, Sept. 3Q.and Oct. 1. 
time, so we treat you, | We direct the attention of our Viking, October 5. 
in a manner that will readers to the proposed Bye-Law, 
bring you here when- copy of which is) published on the 
ever you need more. : 


Raymond, September 16 and U7, 


Nanton, September 20 and 21. 
front page of this issue. The ques- 


Rogers - Cunningham tion of waterworks is a very live 
Lumber Co., Ltd. issue in Taber at the — present 
J. F. GLAYSHER, Loeal Agent | retment, and it behooves every tix- 


paver in the town to give the matter 


Pincher Creek, September 22. 
Magrath, September 23 and 24. 
Cardston, September 28 and 29, 
Taber, September 30. 


levine, Oetober | 
Girtient Gonsidetanon Toth te sMuMtl: (idginuy, Ouahorh al 6 


Taber Meat Market point of the benetit, to be derived by Ponoka, October 6 and 7. 

the town in general from the instil Lacombe, October 7 and 5. 
‘ : Three Hiils, Qetober Tz. 

, Priddis, Octoher 14. 

Alix, September 29 


{lation of a waterworks system here. 
oases . = ); In next week's issue, an article 

fwill appear dealing with the situation 

| thoroughly, and fully setting out-the 
Fresh and salt meats of-wll-kinds. . -Couusil.s-viewsamd--reasome cine respon ee 


Pa ; lard to this very i ts attor ~ a 
j 28 . ler gard to this very iniportant matter. ° 
Fish in season, butter, lard and | : I ie Ol Sa le 


fresh sausage, lamb and mutton \ . | | | Man or Woman’ Mist . Seu 
r rairie fire Was , o , . , , 
b : ‘ ts burning vin the African Veteran Iounty Land Cer- | 


j vicinity of the CY ranch on Wed- 


nesday might. 


tificate issued by the Departinrnt of | 


| 
4 | 
| | 


the Interior, Ottawa; good for 320) 


_ | 
acres of any Dominion land open for 


| | 
. > ) C Contractor Williams has saccess-Jentry in Alberta, Saskatchewan, or 
J. B. Jett & Co 


fully placed the Royal Hotel on its} Manitoba. ny person over the age 


new location, Mine Host) Hobson fof IS years, Man or Woman, can 


is having the front of the building acquire this land with this Certificate. | 


8 a | further improved by the addition of flor iimediate sale S800.00. Write | 

Notice to the Public : wide sidewalk, and wide steps Jor wire, I. EK. Telford, 131 Shuter 
| ' 

leading up to the entrance, Street, ‘Toronto, Ontario. 


The undersigned builders and con- 


a 
tractors are prepared to furnish plais 
and specifications for buildings of all 
kinds and sizes. Address them at 
the TABER HOTEL. 
McKellar &Wildman | . 


Builders and Contractors 


Advertise 


IN THI: 


Taber . | 


Free Press ~ WE'VE GOT an 


The Nox Tastless Liquor, Drug 
and Tobacco Cure 


f a u : s 
. We have yet to hear of one failure to ; f 
cure where a fair trial has been given. Can ‘ hs oreo ne 
be given without the knowing it; i L : ‘ tts 


fitely 

harmless and absolutely wfthout taste. 
Mother, sister ot wife, you would be doing 

‘ a great work by giving this remedy to some 


memberg of your family. We will mail a : 
full month's treatment for five dollars, Fhe} - 

Scobell Drug Co,, St. Catherine's, Ont. F 

For sale at the Alberta Drug Store. _17-t! : had b 


Ps Mr., how are your hens com 
on in the garden if they are i 
wotk might not be good 
their health or rather the health 
the garden. 80 you want to 
busy and keep your ‘garden in. 


health, you know. F 


POULTRY NETTING 
WORKS WONDERS |!!! 


— 


J. W. Hill & Son| 


15-4 


LOCALS 


ce Cream, made from-pare cream, 
qt. Taber Bakery. . 13-tf 


* 


Did you read the Bye-Law 
on the front page of this issue? 
\*,* 

MONEY TO LOAN, on farm and 
city property.” The Hammer4.and 
Co., Taber, Alberta. 

+ * 

See D. W. Coulter, field salesman, 
Atlantic-Pacific Land Syndicate, at 
Union Hotel, Taber, if interested in 
buying or selling land, wholesale or 
retail, 3-tf 

. ea 
WANTED, — A Half Section 
er more near Taber, on half-crop 

payments. Owners only apply Im- 

perial Development Company, Ltd., 

Box 1740, Lethbridge. 47-bf 


Mr. H. W. Madill, organiser for 
the Canadian Order of Chosen 
Friends, is. spending 1 few days in 
town for the purpose of forming a 
branch of that society here. 


Mr. Glenwright, of Calgary, the 
western representative of the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Co. of Win- 


nipey, spent several days in town 
6 week, in the interests of his 
pany. 


\t the weekly shoot of the Gun) 


Club on Friday evening last, the! 


scoring Was as follows :. 


20 birds each. Hit. 
R. W. Abbott it. | 
-W. W. Douglas 10 | 
Stokes 6 

Bb. W. Wright 4 
U. I’. Stanley 3 | 
J. F. Douglas 3 | 

l 


’, Hanmer 1 
Mr. A. Willner, of 12-18-34, 
rought into town last Saturday, 
@.: splendid samples of grain 
vrown. on his farm. One sample of 
spring wheat, sown last Mareh, 


stood 58 inches high, with well-filled 
plump heads: Two samples of flax, 
standing about 36 and 40 inches 
respectively, were remarkably well- 
erown specimens, and Mr. Willner} 
informed the News that both sau: | 
ples were second growth from 
seed sown on last spring's . breaking. 
Mr. Bert Rutton now has them on 
exhibition in his feed store, south of 
the track, 
* * 

The Circus certainly was the 
means of inducing a large number of 
people from the surrounding districts 
to come into Taber for the day. 

The performance was fully up to 
the standard, and it may be said 
that, without exception, the dresses 
worn, both in the parade and during 
the turns were beautifully clean and 
neat, and, in many instances, very 
pretty. 

Say! Did you buy a ring? And 
which did you take, the watch or 
the money?: Hope you got your 

: change correct. 

) - How many ding-busted shows did 
a, fellow pay to see, anyway? “All 
the varied attractions in the one tent 
for one price.’ Seemed as though 
people were being called upon to dig 
up quarters about every fifteen 
minutes, ‘ 

Well; after all, it was worth all 
the splutter and fugs, if only for the 


enjoyment the’ youngsters derived 


from “seeing the Circus.” 


* & 
~ 


Read the Bye-Law on the front 
page of this issue. We expect you 
to do so. 


ath . ‘ : } 
La cca iAhcenainaiy dia cain ncanilteabetcai iia it ten SA a tat fe teri 


4 We bios just Moughe a large consipprment i” "skiets is 
Black and Colored Cloth, and Pasiama, from one of the 
_|largest skirt manufacturers in Canada, at a price which . 
; ‘ emleemencosinens Re Ee 


oa oe This Is a Great Opportunity, 


WATCH THIS SPACE for further particulars next wedi 


COUPON NOTICE. 


On every purchase of 25c. and:wpwards, we give'a Coupett 
redeemable in beautiful Semi Porcelain Dinner Ware. 


Call and inspect these dishes and you will begin collecting” 
coupons at Once. ani scaed 


Citizens’ Lumber Go. 


Give us a call. 


A Large Stock -of 
Lumbe or & Building Materials 


| ~ Always on Hand 


Lime, Plaster, Cement and Bricks. 


‘Phone, No. 14, 
eae Reliance Trading Co.'s old stand 


Office and Yard: 


} — SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL PAPER 4 . 
| . eo 
SS 

a - - n ew My. 

~ ! / 
. 
. 
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FREE PRESS 


7 

BEST Local Advertising MEDIUM 
| . 

a 


| Bing si ccc is $2,500,000, 
| TOTAL ASSETS OVER THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS 


|SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT 


, 3%, allowed on $1 and upwards . 
| Spat teton "pa Farmar’ Bangs 


Re y Dh cil ene oN Soo ae nT 
b rset ay W. A. LECK, ! 


; y fe " / 2 ray 


= ; ‘ ee ee . . ; ig oh, aaa 
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-ARD’S LINIME 


make ole OR7 Wet ae 


GIR dats cota he 9S 40 ME LR ARIS HCO ESTRELA IME FHA cA + 


, “tie. 


wie by Tita 3 rag . 
ots of. apples ‘side o ee 
So’st ‘I “could hove my At ee oy 


Wisht that She was 
"ro 


So’st ‘she could fish. with me. 
What makes folks, come, Summeértiyne 
And not in Winter—Gee, 
Wasn’t she a dandy bey: 
Und her hair ain’t re , 
Let Bill say that onc’t agin’, 
And I’ll punch . his head!’ 


somewhere’s 


When she comes in Summer, why . 
I won’t just. let on 

That. ever went with her, 
And see how she’ll take on! - 

*Spose she’s - ne and got stuck-up, 
Naw, she rever would; 

If she has I'll quit’ right now 
Agoin’ with her for, ‘good, 


Girls is: awful bothersome, 
Never know at all 

Any game they want to play; 
Couldn’t ketch a ball; 

Couldn’t bait a fishin’ hook, 
Can’t take off a bite— 

But when a fellah’s lonesome Tike, 
They’re simply out of sight. 


Wisht that it was Sumimertime; 
’Tought ‘to soor be here; 

Seems like ’sif it’1] never come, 
And has been gone a year— 

Goin’ in swimmin’: every day, ‘ 
Know a dandy place! 5 

Summertime’s the only, time ©. 
Fer which I fix my fage,. * 

Se Amy E, Campbell. 


¥ 


;Rhodes Never Saw It. 

Archib d Colquhoun, in his new 
book, nm to Beersheba,” voices a 
regret that Cecil Rhodes never saw 
the glorious Victoria’ Falls in Africa, 
now. accessible to all by the railway 
line his support made possible. The 
great empire-builder had a favorite 
imagination about the spray dashing 
against the windows of the carriage 
tas the train, on a slender framework 
of steel, crawled over the bottomless 
‘abyss in which the waters boil for- 
ever, and where the great sheet comes 
“erashin down. from the height above. 
It is all there—the bridge, the train, 
‘the spray and the boiling abyss—the 
grandest. sight on God’s earth. But 
Cecil Rhodes never saw it. 


In 1950 


“TI suppose you had hardships. in 
your early days, grandpa?” 

“Yes, many a time I got up of a 
winter’ morning and walked four 
blocks to borrow a book from a Car. 
negie library. They didn’t deliver the 
books in those days.’ 


Minard’s Liniment Co., Limited. 
Gents,—I have used your MIN 
NT in my family and 
also in my stables tor years and con- 
sider it the best medicine obtainable. 
Yours troly, 
ALFRED ROCHAV, 
Proprietor Roxton Pond Hotel and 
Livery Stables. 


r.) . 
Didn’t Say. More in. French 

“Gentlemen,” said the political ora- 
for, “it was Louis XIV. who said 
‘L’etat, c’est moi.’ ”’ 

He paused -for a moment in an ex- 
pectant attitude, and then apoke 
again. 

“Tt was, I say, 
‘L’etat ¢c’est moi.’ 

Again he paused and drew himself 
up impressjvely. Then a little man 
who sat down in front near the plat- 
form, asked in shrill tones: 

‘“‘T suppose he done it because some- 
body made a three-bagger for the 
home team.” 

Whereupon the orator delivered the 
rest of his speech in English. 


Louis XIV. who said 
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Is Delicious 


Always of High 
and Unitorm Quality. 


Lead Packets Only. At all Grocers 
30c, 40c, 50c and 60c per tb. | 


For Headaches 


Caused by sick stomach, ill- 
regulated bile, sluggish bowels, 
nervous strain or overwork, 
the safest and surest remedy is 


BEECHAM’S 
ris 


Sold Everywhere, Ja Boxes 25 ceats, 


SUNLIGHT at NIGHT 1 J 
produced by 
ALADDIN the WONDERFUL LAMP 
from common 
ph Maken awe 
ial al Hight in freon id 


m, cheam at’ ha 


cee Feet te 


ina ii it for store, o1 or house. 
toon ee or our FREY LAMP introduc 


Mantle ‘Lamp Company, 
RettFeeuee very emer 4 
"tephieng Ave., 


Winnipeg. { 
} 


_W. NL UL, No. 744 
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tet Puke 4 FER Re 
IN SUMMERTIME, °* IT WAS*NOT "REFERRED. 
: Wisht og "od fraciotis “When Lincoth’s Words Were Turned 
‘Tt was cufertime, , S > Back ved itself, desing 
And I barefoot yy" éneral Rober . who! as 
hab acer to climhy” ; Ps ited alnnwes tla at-Chaneello 


Ville and recovered: just im time to lose i 


fis right leg at the hip.on Lookout 
thountain, 
¢oln which shows ‘the great president's 


appreciation of the fitness of things’ 


and his unfailing fund of bunior 
“When I bad recovered from the ef- 

fects of the amputation,” said. General 

Avery, 


térmuster, 
after it had been properly briefed and 


‘|-indorsed | made it my business to put) 
There was a! 


it before the president. 
long line of people waiting to seo, Mr. | 
Lincoln when I arrived at the White 
House; but, seeing lL was a- wounded | 
man, be came} dver to me. ‘Tl take | 
ny turn, Mf"President "1 satd, atid he 
turned to receive his visitors. 

“The man ahead of mé also had. a 
request for an appointment—a letter 
which Governor Bramlett of Kentucky 
had ‘indorsed “Respectfully referred to | 
President Lincoln.’ 

““Governor Bramlett requests that L 
be appaiuted,’ said the. man from Ken: 
tucky. President Lincoln took. the let- | 
ter. ‘Why,’ exclaimed Mr. Lincoln, | 
‘this doesn't show that Governor Bram- 
lett requests anything. It says simply 
“Respectfully yreferred.” 


he just passed it along. , If you can 


| wet Governor Bramlett to request ‘ine 


Pil do it. “Respectfully referred’: is | 
only*a polite way of getting rid’ of a 
person.’ 

“He was sitting at his desk at the. 
time, settling lower and lower down inp 
his chair until! only his head seemed 
to show. I presented the papers of | 
my friend. He read them and said, 
‘Why, yes.’ Then he wrote on a card, 
‘Respectfully referred to Mr. Stanton,’ 
the secretary of war. 

““This won’t do, Mr. President,’ I 
said to him. ‘Why not?’ he asked. ‘Be. | 
cause you have just said to that man_ 
from Kentucky (but “Respectfully re 
ferred” is a polite way of getting rid 
of a person.’ 

“The president slowly rose out of his 
deep seated chair until he looked seven 
feet tall to me, and then he began to 
laugh. ‘You've got me,’ said he, and 
then he wrote on a card, ‘Appoint this 
man.’ ’’—New York World. 


THE BURYING BEETLE. 


Dead Mice and Birds Secreted as Food 
For Its Young. 

People often wonder what becomes 

of the dead mice and dead birds, for, 

though birds and mice are constantly 


dying in large numbers. bardly one is | 


ever to be seén. The fact is that they 

are buried by beetles. Buchner gives | 

a brief account of them as follows: 
“Several of them unite together to 


bury.undep-_the. ground,--as-food- and -)- 
shelter for their young, some dead ani- | 


mal, 
a bird, etc. The burial is performed 
because the corpse, if 
ground, would either dry up or grow 
rotten or be eaten by other animals. 
In all these cases the young would 
perish, whereas the dead body lying in 
the earth and withdrawn from the 
outer air lasts very well. 

“The burying beetles go to work in 
a very well considered fashion, for | 
they scrape away the earth lying un- 
der the body so that it sinks of itself 
deeper and deeper. When it is ‘deep 
enough it is covered over from above. 
If the situation is stony, the beetles, | 


with united forces and great efforts, | 


drag the corpse to some place more 
suitable for burying. They work so 
diligently that a mouse, for instance, 
is buried within three hours. But they 
often work on for days, so as to bury 
the body as deeply as possible. From 


large carcasses, such as those of horses, | 


sheep, etc., they only bury pieces as 
large as they can manage.” 

There can be vo doubt of the Intelli- 
gence of these strange insects, as a 
gentleman discovered in a rather curi- 
ous way. He desired to dry a dead 


toad, and for that purpose he fastened | 
it upon the top of an upright stick. | 


The burying beetles, however, were | 
soon attracted by the smell, and, find- | 


ing that they could not reach the toad, | 


they undermined the stick, causing ft 


| to fall with the toad, which was then 


duly buried.—Our Animal Friends. 


A Comforting Word. 

A woman whose colored maid was 
assisting her in trying on a handsome | 
hew gown the other day got a shock | 
when, after looking in the pier glass 
and admiring ber really handsome fig- | 
ure as displayed in the new garment, 
she remarked to the girl: 

“Julia, all 1 need now is a new face.” 

“Deed, Mrs. Dyer,” replied the col- 
ored girl, “Il wouldn't worry if 1 was 
you. I saw a lady the other day no 
better lookin’ than you are.’—New | 
York Press. 


Time to Do Something. 

Mrs. Mimms—Mary, it. was 1 o'clock | 
this morning when you got in, 1. 
heard you. Mary—Well, ma'am, if I 
was you I'd take something to make 
me sleep better. I took my shoes off 
down ip the kitchen and didn’t make 
no more noise than a cat would. I’ve 
been kind of worried about you for a 
good while.” 


Satisfied. 

Mrs. ‘Skowler—You will have to go, 
Mary. I can't put up with your im- 
pertinence any longer. 
can’t give you a. recommendation. 
Mary—It’s all right, mem. My leav- 
ing alive will be all the recommend I 
need.—Boston Transcript. 


The fool wanders; the wise travel.— 
Spanish Proverb. : 


told an anecdote of. Lin: 


“a very dear friend: of mine | 
who had served long and faithfully as | 
a regimental quartermaster wis ah ap-| 
plicant ‘fora pdsitiod. as btigade quar- | 
He filed it with me, and) 


That means | 


such as a mouse, a toad, a mole, | 


left. above | 


a4 “Nothing was said about it, 


I'm sorry 1 | 


a 
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FEET. 


The Worst of It 


Tragedies innumerable culminate ih 
|the emergency hospital. 


fects of the ether.‘ 


“You were in a 
trolley car accident,” 


said the nurse, 


“and it has been found necessary to | 


amputaté your right hand.’ 
back on the pillow, sobbing aloud. 
| ‘Cheer up,’ said the nurse, patting 
/him,on the head, “you will soon learn 


He sank 


jhand.”’ “Oh, it wasn’t the loss of the 
‘hand itself that I was thinking of,” 
| sighed the victim. 
| finger was a string that my wife tied 
| around it t. remind me to get some. 


ip it never he able to remember what it 
| Was. 


HEALTHY LITTLE CHILDREN, 


A mother should not expect that 
her children will escape all the ills to 
(which babyhood and childhood are 
| Sttbject, but she car do much to es. 
|sen their scverity and make baby’s 
battle for nealth easily won. Baby’s 
Own Tablets should be kent in every 
home where there are little cnes. 
They are mothers’ ever-ready help 
'and Babv’s best friend. The action 
|of the Tablets is gentle but thorough. 
| They cure colic, indigestion, constipa- 
ltion, diarrhoea, allay the irritatior 
‘at teething. time, destroy worms and 
| promote healthy, natural sleep. And 
‘the mother has the guarantee of ¢ 
|government analyst that this medi- 
cine contains no oniste or narcotic. 
| Sold by medicine dealers or hy mail 
jat 25 cents a box from the Dr. Wil. 
| liams’ Medicine Co., Brockville, Ont 


i 


e 

Tt was the first vaudeville perform- 
,ance the old colored lady had ever 
;seen, and she was particularly excited 
over the marvellous feats of the ma- 
| gician. 
paper with 9 heavy flannel cloth and 
jread the prins through it, she grew a 
| little nervous. He then donbled the 
icleth and agsin read the letters ae- 
!curately. 

This was more than she could stand, 
and rising in her seat she said: ‘I’m 
‘doin? home. This ain’t no lace for a a 
lady in a thin calico dress!” 


i Took It Seriously 


The fair young debutante was sur- 
jrounded bv an admiring crowd of 
| officers at ile colonel’s ball. Mamma 
was. standing nearby, 
| placently at her daughter’s social 
success. The discussion’ was over 
the quarrel of the day hefore hetween 
|two brother officers. ‘‘What was the 
jeasus belli?’ asked the fair debu- 
jtante. “Mand!” exelaimed mamma. 
gin a shocked voice, “how often have I 
told you to say stomach?” 


As a vermifuge tlere is nothing so 
on as Mother Graves’ Worm Ex- 
terminator, and it can be given to 


the most delicate child without fear of | 


|injury to the constitution. 

| Wife—What would you like for your 

birthday, dear? 
Husband—Nothing at all. 

any money. 


T haven't 


Not Only That ; 

| “Do you think her voice ean fill this 
| room ?”’ 

“Yes, and empty. it.” 


Minard’s Liniment used by Physi 
cians. 


German railroads are experimenting 
extensively with cars operated by elec- 
| trie storage batteries. 


the mind of the poet, 
| not always egiee, however. A story is 
| told ofa min:ster who had lyric lean- 
ings, and who indulged them from 
time to time. 
“Before I ‘vas married,” he said, “I 
used to write what my wife called. 
not ‘poetry,, Fut ‘rhymes.’ A year or 
|} two after ty marriage I found on my 
desk these lines; they served to clip 
my wings pretty effectively : 
“ “Tf all the poems I have written 
| Were piled up in a pile, 
And with a candle they were litten, 
You could see the blaze a mile. 
‘But all the vola that I have gitten 


| For all the poems I have wrote { 


| Wouldn’t hurt the feeblest kitten 

| If poured molten down its throat.’ 
but 
there is no reason to doubt that my 
wife put them there.’ 

| When going away from home, or at 
|any change of hatntat, he is a wise 


|man who numbers among his belong~ 


ings a bottle of Dr. J.D. 
Dysentery Cordial, Change of food 
jand water “in some strange places 
where there are no doctors may bring 
on an attack of dysentery. He then 


Kellogg's 


| 


which to cope with the disorder, and 
|forearmed he can successfully fight 
} the ailment and ‘s.ibdue it. 


. 


Paint 
Another way to avoid serious trouble 
in the family is to let. the contractor 
decide what color the house shall: be 
painted.—Indianapolis News. 


‘Keep Minard’s Liniment in the house. 


“But on the fore- | 


|thing for her this morning, and now | 


But when he covered a news: | 


smiling com- | 


Poor poetry is better than none—in | 


His wife does | 
| were not 


|to get along all right with your left’ 


| Half the year. 


| nure and ‘supplement it with 


| The se 


‘What has | 
happened to me?” asked the patient | 
when he had recovered from the ef: | 
crop will be mustly conspicuous by its 


| nate man was unable to move hand | 


has a standard remedy at hand witli}, 


\ 


ALBERTA. 


A TINY BIT OF GROUND. 


What May Be Done With a Plot Twen- 
ty by Fifty Feet. | 

A space 20 by 50 feet may under In- 
tensive. culture be made -to yield fresh 
vegetables for a small family through 
‘With 40 by 50 feet or 
50 by 100 there can be a garden spell- 
ing riotous plenty. 

Have the spading done as early as 
possible, use thoroughly rotted ma- 
some | 
good commercial fertilizer, eivher 
broadeasted and raked ib or put in 
bills or drills, 


sngt 


It i ‘of 
time ni 4 canted 1 


= 
— 


oe 
will fomeaip, the s 

plants wilfsbe, Harder to werkt if 18) 
they were luxuriant, and the resultant 


absence. So, if it be impossible to do 
more, make small rich beds, four feet 
wide and as long as.the manure holds 
out, and sow them crosswise with | 
such things as radishes, lettuce, cress, | 
parsley, beets and onions. 
rows a foot to eighteen inches apart 
or sow the radishes broadcast. Let- 
tuce also yields more for broadcast 
sowing, Pull out the thriftiest as soon 
as edible and leave the rest to grow, | 
Radish tops make excellent greens, 
something better flavered than mus- 
tard. By sowing thickly you can have 
dishes of greens. | 

Say the garden ts 40 by 50 feet, this | 
is something what the planting of it 
should be: Dwarf early peas, medium 
early and late peas, beets, early and | 
later; beans in succession, including | 
bush limas; carrots, radishes, 
toes, cucumbers, peppers. Do not ad- | 
venture upon corn unless itybexsweet 
corn flanted on the pea space as &'sec- 
ond efop, to come in just before ‘frosts 
Make an asparagus bed all\across one 
end of thé plot, setting two-year-old 
roots and fertilizing the bed heavily in 
early summer just after cutting ceases, 

Peas are so hardy they may be 
planted before snow is past, provided, 
of course, the ground is right when 
they go in. Make it fine ‘and light, 
cover the seed at least three inches 
deep, then tramp the earth over them, 
setting the feet so one track touches 
the other. A quart of seed will sow 
a hundred feet of drill the proper 
thickness. An ounce of. beet seed will 
sow the same row length.—Circle Mag- 
azine. 


A MINISTER’S STORY. 


It Didn't Have the Intended Effect | 
Upon the Congregation. | 
It is said that a» New England min- | 


Make the | 


| 


toma- | 


ister once told the following story just | 
before the collection was taken up: 

“TL bave beard of a man, prosperous 
aud well to do, who went to church | 


one Sunday and put a cent—just a 
plain copper: cent—in the collection | 
box. 


“On the Way home he was overtaken 
by a sudden beavy shower and, have 
ing no umbrella, crawled into a hol- 
low log by the roadside to keep him- 
self dry until the downpour was over. 

“Soon the log began to swell, and 
the wetter it got the more it swelled 
until the sides finally closed in on the 
prosperous citizen und held him in a 
grip like a vise. 

“The rain ceased, but the unfortu- 


or foot. He shotted for help, but no 
one heard him. He was about to give 
up in despair when he suddenly thought | 


of the cent he bad dropped into the | ° 


collection box that day, and it made 
him feel so mean and small that he 
crawled right out of the log without 
any further trouble. | 

“Now, if you expect to get caught in 
a shower and be obliged to take refuge 
in a hollow log on the way home, by | 
all means put a cent in the contribu- 
tion basket! If you don’t anticipate a 
crisis of that sort—well, you will know 
what to do when the basket is passed.” 

The minister expected a shower of 
silver and bills to follow this story, 
but unfortunately just as the collec- 
tion began a black cloud passed over- 
head, it suddenly began to sprinkle, | 
and the pennies fairly rained into the 
contribution basket. Only one quar- 
ter, a solitary dime and a lone nickel 
were found among the coppers, and 
they got in before the shower began® 

The congregation, it seems, had all 
left their umbrellas at home, and they 
taking apy chances.—New 
York Times. 


Got the Number. 

Police Captain—You say that an au- | 
tomobile containing several persons 
sped along the street and struck down 
an old man? New Officer—Yis, sor. 
Police Captain—And that after cHas- 
ing this auto for several blocks you 
finally succeeeded in getting the num- 
ber? New Oflicer—Yis, sor. Police 
Captain—Good! .What was _the num- 
ber? New Officer—There wor just 
foive persons in th’ car, sor!—Circle 
Magazine. 


Positive Reasons. 

The Minister—Mackintosh, why don’t 
you come te church now? Mackintosh 
—For three reasops, sir, Firstly, I 
dinna like yer theology; secondly, I 
dinna like yer singin’, and, thirdly, it 
was in your kirk-I first met my wife, 
~~Dundee Advertiser, 


Essentials of Oratory. 
“I have my speech nearly com- 
pleted. ” 
“I suppose you have marshaled your 
arguments in serried ranks?” 5 | 


“No; L haven't taken up that part of | 


it. But.1 have selected my anecdotes.” 
—Washington Star. \ 
The Sister States. 
Probably the sister states are: Miss 
Ouri, the Misses Sipp!, Ida Ho, Mary 
Land, Callie Fornia Allie Bama, Lou- | 
isa Anna. Della Ware and Minnie 
Svla.--Letis Lowa Record. , | 


| when 


| tell—kin 


AN ACT OF KINDNESS. 


| Helped Pay. Fares and Handed Out 


Loose Change In Addition. 
Young Mr. Brummagem was riding 
uptown in the company of nine wo- 
men: ‘He did not know the women. 
He. simply happened to land in a car 
in the imtdst of the bunch, Five of 


them sat in the front seat of the open’ 


tar and four in the seat facing. it. 
The .tenth pssenger was Brufimagem, 
He sat at the end of the seat, and’ 
the conductor came along he 
obiigingly helped to. pay the fares— 
that is, he reached out for the wo- 
men's money aud handed it along—and 
then when the conductor had counted 
out the change Brummagem passed it 
back to his neighbors. 

Naturally stch a complicated finan- 
cial arrangement caused some confu- 
sion. There were so many fair hands 
thrust forward at one time that it was 
hard -to keep track of the amount con- 
tributed by each, and when the ac- 


| counts were finally. settled possibly no 
| one but the conductor knew just how 


matters stood. However, he had kept 
his head level all the way through, so 
he had no scruples about reaching 
across toward the woman in the far 
corner and calling out, “Fare, please!” 
in very positive tones. 

The woman blushed. 

““Why, good gracious,” she said, “I 
paid you a long while ago!” 

“I didn’t get it,” said the conductor. 
“T’'ve got only nine fares.” 


gave it to him,” 
| Brummagem. “I gave him a quarter. 
I've been wondering why I didn’t get 


; my change back.” 


Brummagem’s face became eloquent 
with indignation and surprise. 

“What! snid he. “You give me a 
quarter! Well, of all the’— 

“Of course I did!” the woman insist- 
ed. “Just as if you didn't know it! 
Conductor, please make him give me 
the change.” 

“You'll have to settle that between 
yourselves," he said. ‘ “All I want is 
the nickel.” ; 

And Brummagem, speechless with 
indignation, gave it to him and hand- 
ed the woman 20 cents in éhange. 

The conductor grinned. “I guess,” 
said he confidentially, “that after this 
you had better let folks pay their own 
fares.” 

“Thanks,” 
think I shall, 


~ 


said Brummagem. aa 
It's cheaper.””—Philadel- 


| phia Public Ledger. 


Horrors of. Minstrelsy. 
“Mistah—Mistah Watkah, kin yo’ 
yo’ tell me de diff—de diff’- 


| unce tween a creain pitchah—’tween a 


cream pitchah, 
pitchab an’ a—wot. yo’ keep cream in 
on de breakfus’ table—an’ a—kin yo’ 
tell me de dif’unce, Mistah Walkah?” 

“No, George, I can't tell you the dif- 
ference between a cream. pitcher. 
What is the difference, George, be- 
tween a cream pitcher? 

“Why—why—de uddah’s a 
creature, Mistah Watkah, an’ de ud”’— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, there being 
no popular ballad or uppropriate vocal 
Selection to go with that one, 1 will 
myself give you an imitation of an in- 
terlocutor firing a drunkea black face 
comedian off the stage.” — Chicago 
‘Tribune. 


yo’ know--jes’ a cream 


Government ’Phones. 
The Provincial’ Government of Al- 


| berta propose to construct 800 miles 
| of new telephone lines this vear. 


| farewell sermon: 


| ing: 


| ping out. 


site you half-way»does 
‘all, your work in half the 
time and, at half the cost ‘of 
other soaps, i 
Sunlight Soup ake cldeely 
pure—saves clothes from in- 


jury—hands from roughness— 


Got It Free 


A good »d west country preacher, 


who had decided to leave an unre- 
munerative charge, finding it impos- 
sible to collect his salary, said in his 
“T have little more 
to add, dear biethren, save this:. You 


| were all in fevor of free salvation, and 


| the manner in which you have treated 
“But I paid,” said the woman. “1 | 


and she pointed to , 


me proves that you got it!” 

A western weekly printed the follow- 
Paterfamilias asks—‘‘How can I 
get an article into your esteemed 
paper?’” it all depends on the article 


‘vou want to get into our paper, Pater. 


If it is small in bulk, like a hair-brush 
or 2 tea-caddy, spread the paper out 
upon the fléor ‘and, placing the article 
carefully in :!.. centre, neatly fold the 
edges over it and tie with a string. 
This will keep the article from slip- 
If, on the other hand, the 
article is an English bath-tub or a 
clothes-horse, you will find it more 


| Suited to one of the New York Sunday 
| papers. 


prim | 


MAKE HOME 
BEAUTIFUL 


by using “COWL BRAND” 


SHINGLE STAINS, Permanent 
Colors. 

EXTERIOR OIL FINISH, one 
coat only. 


COLORED PASTE FILLERS, for 


wax finish. 

WAX FINISH, for use with our 
fillers. 

WAXOIL FLOOR POLISH, 
hardwood floors. 

WAXOIL FURNITURE POLISH. 
WAXOIL LINOLEUM POLISH. 
WAXOIL BORDER. STAIN will 
put a wax finish colored border 
around a room with only one ap- 
plication. 

CRACK FILLER, for badly laid 
floors. 


If your storekeeper does not keep 
them, write Decorators’ Dept., 


for 


‘CARBON OIL WORKS, LTD. 


WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


Manufacturers of “COWL BRAND” 
Oil Specialties. 


SHOE POLISH 


Children delight to use it. 


shoes with “2 in 1” is child’s 
No more sticky, mussy, hard shining 
Propositions but an instantaneous hard 
finish, waterproof and permanent, which 
softensand preserves theleather 


at the same time. 


Polishing 
s play. 


No substitute even half as good, f= 


10c. and 
25c, 
Tins 


offer you more of 
‘Better Toilet Tis- 
sue for the Same 
Money than any 


“Other Make on the Market. 
Made in Every Known Form and. Variety,. 


and Every Sheet Guaranteed Chemically Pure. 


SS 
Always Everywhere in Canada Ask For EDDY'S MATCHES 


‘ 


©: The. Minister's 


-— r 


eAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS | he could find and set 
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The little minister—little ‘in stature, 
little in power, little in salary—sat be- 
fore a tablé in his study diligently and 
laboriously :searching amid the leaves 
of various ‘Volumes of reference and 


occasionally scribbling a few sen-, 


tences om paper which later on should 
serve as notes for his sermon on the 
following Sunday. 

The’ Rev. James Philander Dibois 
smiled fondly and proudly and grate- 
fully while he thought. He was an 
upm ried churchman who felt, it in- 
cub upon himself to become one 
of the two principal performers in a 
ceremony itt whieh already he had be- 
come quite proficient as an agent of 
fate where others were concerted. 

So he leaned back and gazed at the 
ceiling and thought of a beautiful, 
brave young creature. He lingered 
mentally. on her radiant face, ber 
graceful form, and heard in his brain 
the sweet thrill of her voice, 

He had never thought thus of any 
woman, before. Until he first saw 
Marguerite Van Diemen a year ago he 
looked on all women with an academ- 
ic eye as parishioners and studied them 
only to decide what branch of church 
work, if any, they were best fitted for. 

But tbe year that followed his first 
sight of the violet eyes of Miss Mar- 
guerite, and the brown hair that shone 
like sunny light drowned in. amber 
pools in a forest brook, had been a 
year of awakening for him. 

It was not a quite complete awaken- 
ing, however. He was very thorowgh- 
ly awake—wide, staring, stark awake— 


to the knowledge that he was so deep- | 


ly in love witb her that to lose her 
would mean a dreary, sorrowful life 
for him, but he was not awake enough 
to suppose that he had any qualities 
or attributes to please so wonderful 
and clever and bright a creature. * 
However, though ‘the’ Rev. James 
Philander Dubois was thus humble 
and devoid of any proper self esteem, 
and though he did not believe that 
she could possibly want him, he was 
‘in love, and love sneers at logic. 


{ 
| 


| was one of the first things the minis- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


He | 


expected ber answer to be “No,” but | 


he was pining just the same to ask ; 
: gain her pardon, 


the question. 

So, like the courageous and deter- 
mined little ministet that he was, he 
had written to her asking for the fa- 
vor of an interview on a matter very 
important to him. And she had re- 
plied, appointing that very evening and 
adding, “You should know that | have 
declined an invitation to the County 
club dance in order to give you this 
evening, though the dance is the last 


one of the season and I was really 
: | and be was not surprised, though be 


anxious to go.” 

Perbaps it was this letter rather 
than the Rev. Mr. Philander’s eonvic- 
tion of the stereotyped pature of all 
sermons that wade it so difficult for 
him to finish the construction of bis 
discourse. 

Determined though he was, the ques- 
tion he was to ask Miss Marguerite in 
a few hours was the. kind that no man 
ever asks without perturbation, and 
there was the last paragraph of her 
letter. It showed bim that she was 
losing an evening of great enjoyment, 
for, though Marguerite Van Diemen 
was a good parishioner, she loved 
dancing with an ultra worldly love. 

No doubt she expected to hear some 


t before her, 
Food taken to the door would not 
have come under the head of’ Chris- 
tian charity with the Rev, Mr.°Philan- 
der, though he was thé bead of an 
Gltra fashionable church, ss” 
“Bave you been a victim of eircum- 
#tances or What Is termed bard ‘tuck 2”, 
ter asked after he had dished up cold 
victiials and a ‘quantity of vegetatiles. 
“Oh, ‘it’s a long story,” insinuatingly 
replied the woman, while she devoured 
the stuff set before her. ; 
“Whatever may. have been the past,” 
said the little. minister, ‘don't forget 
that forgivenéss is yours for ‘the ask- 


| ing,” , 


“He spoke in his most persuasive ac- 
cents to the poor creature. His advice 
was Wise and sound, for with all his 
modesty and simplicity the minister 
was both clever and alive to daily. 
needs, a fact that the woman repeat- 
edly acknowledged witb a mournful 
eye and. lagging appetite. At times 
she even desisted in ber siege of the 
eatables when the little minister said 
something particularly simple and 
kind. 

Finally she broke down and told all 
her story—an old, old story, not at all 
romantic, not even interesting to any 
except the poor creature herself. The 
minister listened patiently to ber long, 
labored, tedious recital, and if some- 
times he felt as if he would go wild 
with impatience when he thought of 
Marguerite he promptly forced himself 
in punishment to concentrate bis mind 
and soul even more than before on the 
object before him that demanded so 
much of. bis pity and bis help. 

Here was a soul for bim to succor 
and. save, and what.was his own 
heart’s ease to that? 

It was late that eventng before the 


little minister returned home after | 
having found a home for bis distressed | 


protegee. He shonld bave felt a thrill 
of gratitude for duty done and a serise 
of humble satisfaction for his success 
in bringing back the straying one to 
the right road. . : 
He blamed himself for not feeling it. 
But the more he tried to feel content 
because he had done bis duty the more 


his soul sank in him and the beavier— 


did his heart seem, 


The Rev. Mr. Dubois, though a most 
devoted minister, was none the less an | 


intensely human man, and all the sat- 


| isfaction in doing:a’duty could not lift 


him from the despondency that be was 
in, for be felt sure that be bad lost 
any chance, if be possessed one, with 
Marguerite Vun Diemen. 

His belief was streugthened to con- 
viction next day when he culled at ber 


| house, wondering what be could say to 
0 It was characteristic | 
of bim that it never entered his head | 


to explain to her what bad kept him 
away. ‘I'bat would bave seemed like 


cant and self praise\to the little min- | 


ister. 
The only excuse he could offer was 
“parochial business.” And he realized 


sharply that would seem a paltry ex-. 
cuse, though be didn’t consider any- | 
| thing in the Mne of bis duty. as paltry. | 


So hp sent up bis card in low spirits, 


was grieved, when the maid returned 
and said that her mistress begged to 
be excused and added a request that 
he write to her, sayiug what she could 
do for him. 

Another man might have felt of- 
fended and haughty. ‘The little minis- 
ter was too just for that. He went 


| home quietly and wrote a very simple 


little letter telling Miss Marguerite 


’ Van Diemeu all that was in bis heart. 


He begged her forgiveness for not 
keeping the appointment and explain- 


| ed it by saying: “A little matter of 


immensely important news from bim. | 


Wouldn't she be indignant and angry 
when she learned that he bad kept 
her from her pleasure simply to pro- 
pose to her? 


The clock struck the hour, and the | 


minister became aware with a sharp 
start tlrat it was high time to keep 
his appointment. He arose and put on 
his overcoat. 

At that moment the doorbell rang. 

It is only because We are so used to 
the really dramatic things of life that 
we do not know and feel the dramas 
that each moment makes. 

The ring of the doorbell was such a 
dramatic instant in the life of the Rev. 
‘James Philander Dubois. 

Passing through an adjoining room, 
he opened the door and saw before 
him a young woman, poorly dressed in 
a faded gown of blue. her bead topped 
off with a hat of uncertain - texture, 
under which her hair bung forth in all 
directions. Her face was terribly wast- 
ed and sallow, an@ its piteous aspect 
was only increased by a touch of the 
incongruous ip a suggestion of red 
high on the cheeks. ‘ 

The reverend gentleman = shrank 
back, He wished. that he could escape 
what he foresaw would be a long de- 
lay, but. sense of duty conquered the 
human instinct at once. 

The young woman spoke as soon as 
he opened the door. “Won't you give 
me something to eat?” she begged. “I 
haven’t had anything since morning.” 

“Poor soul!” muttered the little min- 
ister, “The housekeeper is out for the 
afternoon, but I shall do the best.! 
can for you. Wtll you come to the 
kitchen while 1 investigate the pan- 
try?” i ; 

As the unkempt young woman fol- 

‘ lowed him into the kitchen the min- 
ister felt such deep, angry annoyance 
as only a man can feel when thé wom- 
an he loves.is waiting for him while 
cireumstances keep him away, But 
the moment he real that he, a min- 
ister, pledged to belp the afflicted and 
the sinning, had what was almost an 


‘ emotion of batred toward this poor 


creature he crushed down what were 
wicked and shameful thoughts to bim 


_ He hastened to bring out all the food 


‘ . 


—_ 


| up ber band, 


cburebh business came up to keep me, 
1 could not evade it, thougb | assute 
you that it was a great sorrow to me 
to be kept away.” 

Then ip bis mind be wrote “Finis” 
to bis romance and turned sturdily to 
his work on the untinished sermon. 

‘Twenty minutes after he bad dts 
patched the vote his doorbell rang 
again. ‘This time the little minister 
‘did feel that there were dramas in lit- 
tle things. /He laid down his pen and 
thought. 

He heard the maid open the door, 
He beard a soft voice ask for him, 
Before be could rise a gown rustied, 
and Marguerite Van Diemen came to- 
ward the open library door, 

“Il have brought you the answer to 
your note myself,” said she, She held 
“Before | tell you what 
it is,” she continued very burriedly, 
with her breath coming short and fast 
avd her eyes shining, “let me tell you 
something else. Do you know what L 
have always abborred the most? ‘The 
preaching that does not practice! And 
pext to that | object,to the practicing 
that preaches too much of what it 
does!” 

‘The little minister looked at ber with 
questioning bewilderment in bis dark 
eyes. my 4s 

Marguerite Van Diemeo made a few 
steps forward and toward him. 

“I saw you last evening on the street 
with a young woman,” she went on. 
“I was a little angry that you should 
have thought of anything except our 
appointment. This morning | went to 
carry some medicine to old Mrs. An- 
aton and found that you had taken the 
young woman there to nurse ber, She 
told me what you bad said to ber and 
whdt you had done for ber.” 

“Will you forgive me for seeming to 
neglect you?” faltered the little min- 
ister. , ‘ . 
“Wait,” said Miss Vad Diemen, “1 
still wanted to test you. 1 -wanted to 
see what you would do. So | waited 
till you wrete, [%f you had tried to 
explain more than you did, why, then 
perhaps | would not have brought you 
my answer.” 

And as she came toward the mints 
ter with her hands held out even the 


-h 
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A-BUNNY PARTY. 


March Hare Entertainment In Honor 
of Small Girl's Birthday. 

When the problem of entertaining in 
‘honor of a wee tot’s birthday arises, 
aothing 18 better, to decidé upon than 
i: bunny party, particularily if the fune- 
jtion is to. take place in Marche All 
jehildren are fond of these cute little 


Janimals, and they love to see them. 


|reproduced in favors and in the deco- 
‘ations. At a-recent bunny party small 
| tables. seating five each were used, and 
lin place of the conventional tablecloth 
covers of whitepaper. damask were 


jemployed: - ‘These’ paper covers, are |. 


dainty and artistic and can be throwt 
away when the party is over. Attrac- 
tive favors were used at a bunny par- 
|ty described in Good Housekeeping. 
They were tissue paper caps. masks 


napkin, slipped in turn through an 
ornamental ring of cardboard: which 
was covered with decorated crape pa- 
|per to match the napkin. A brilliant 
}poinsettia design was chosen, and it 
lis very necessary to select a quality 
{bearing a fast color guarantee in or- 
|der that no stains may deface the 
|pretty party dresses. The. place cards 
|were adorned with the tinlest carrots, 
;pumpkins, lettuces and radishes mod- 
‘eled with minute perfection in tissue 
|paper. Rabbits love vegetation and lit- 
\tle folks 
{made for favors and prizes. The re- 
quired number of pasteboard horns 
|were purchased and an investment 
|made in tissue papers, tags, wires and 
a small tube each of glue and art paste. 
Around the mouth of each horn was 
|fashioned a vegetable or fruit. Pump- 
|kins, tomatoes and apples were stuffed 
|with cotton and painted to look like 
the original. é 
For holding the ice cream baskets 
| were made in the form of heads of 
lettuce. Rabbit heads cut from card- 
| board were glued to the handles of the 
| baskets where they looked mighty pert 
jand saucy. Paper plates were used 
decorated with poinsettias cut from 


| PUTTING LETTUCE LEAF IN BUNNY'S MOUTH. 


the crape paper doilies. Kach plate 
rested upon a mat composed of tissue 
lettuce leaves. In the center of each 
table, says Good Housekeeping, several 
horns were heaped, the arrangement 
being such that only the vegetable por- 
tious were visible, and their real na- 
ture was. not disclosed until, upon a 
signal, each guest pulled a_ ribbon 
which had one end fastened to a horn 
and the other to one of the vegetable 
place cards. 

Additional favors were dancing rab- 
‘bits, just grotesque enough to suggest 
the proverbial ‘tmadness” of the March 
hare. ‘hese were constructed in the 
same manner as the rabbit heads upon 
the lettuce baskets. ‘hey were giued 
to slender sticks, tissue wound and 
decorated with long tassels of glisten- 
ing silver tinsel. Five of the sticks 
were wound with pumpkin yellow, five 
with lettuce green and others with 
polnsettia scarlet, the colors corre- 
| sponding with those of the ribbons at 
the respective tables Ou the apex of 
{each mound of vegetables capered a 
| bunny similar to those on the wand. 
The simple refreshments consisted of 
| lettuce and chicken sandwiches, cream- 
ed French peas served in ramekip 
cases, rabbit shaped cookies covered 
with maple icing and orange and choc- 
| olate ice cream. Among the games 
that were played was an exciting at- 
tempt to place a lettuce leaf in bunny’s 
mouth, after the well known faShion 
| of pinning the tail on the donkey. ‘The 


| puzzles and readings from “Uncle Re- 
mus” filled the remainder of the time. 


A Makeshift Pillow. 
“Don't choose that’one,” said, the 


ed up a pillow gay: with big red roses 
to tuck under her head. “That's my 
makeshift, and you might as well try 
to rest on the back of a porcupine as 
on that knobby thing.” 

“What is it stuffed with—corncobs?” 
asked the visitor. “I never felt any- 
thing so jumpy.” 

“They are convenient lumps that you 
will want to cultivate as soon as I let 
you into my secret.. That is my patch 
bag. Instead of elderdown it has old 
letters, receipted bills, rolls of ma- 
terial from my clothes that mother 
gave me for mending, extra balls of 
darning cotton and a couple of pieces 
of fancy work. - . 

“There was no place to store the ac- 
cumulation of stuff that one can't help 
collecting, so 1 hit on the plan of 
stuffing a pillow with it. % 

“You see that case buttons along the 
end, and whenever | don't know where 
to put a thing that must be kept in it 
goes. I try to keep it underneath the 
ether pillows as a prop, but. it ‘is al-: 


modest Rev. Mr. Philander did not need | ways the first one selected, I advise 
anything more to tell him what the | you to make yours with a leas attrac- 


answer was. 


ne 


tive cover,” 


4 ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ 


}and boas, each rolled {n a crape papel | » few sngiish and a few Gerinan .wo- | 


| 
love noise, so horns were 


piecing together of homemade cut-up | 


schoolgirl hostess-as a classmate pick- | 


. TABER, ALBERTA. 


A 


LEPROSY TRAGEDY, 


The Saorifioe of Kaomouna, the 
Hawaiian Beauty. 


HER LIFE FOR HER MOTHER. 


/ 


A Story Which Sheds a Bright Light 
Upon the Filial Devotion of Kanaka 
‘Women—The Reason a'Baby’s Ad- 

. yvances Were Not Returned. 


The usual Honolulu crowd .was down 
at the dock whien the steamship from 


pier on a brilliant, balmy afternoon in 
January some ypars ogo. American 
women in summer afternoon costumes, 


men of society, arrayed also for steam- 
er day, leaned back languorously in 
their carriages and pbhaetons, under the 
| shade of parasols, listening to the lazy 
| complimentary talk of the duck clad, 
jJei enwreathed young business men 
who combined duty with pleasure ‘in 
| thus waiting for the yredt steamer to 
| slip laboriously into ber measjfred 
| berth beside the pier. 

| 


feet. They stood about in little groups 
as silent as the men of their race. A 
| few of the Kanaka ‘women carried 
| tiny brown babies—silent also. The 

young women were of varying degrees 
| of beauty, their figures showing a uni- 
| forin excellence of proportion. 

One of these Kanaka women at the 
dock on this brilliant January after- 
| noon was particularly beautiful. She 
was clad like the rest of the women of 
her race. She was fully five feet ten 
| inches in height, and the white silk 
| cord with which, unlike the other Ka- 
| naka women, she drew her white dress 
about her waist emphasized the splen- 
did heroic proportions of. ber - figure. 
| Kaomouna seemed quite unconscious 
‘of her beauty. The young shipping 
| clerks, hurrying to and fro on the dock 
| with. their pencils behind their ears, 


San Francisco’ pulled alongside. the | 


All of the Kanaka women bad bare | 


| 


as 


stopped suddenly when they caught) 


| sight of her. The women in the car- 
| riages, who had not been long down 
from the States or from Europe, saw 


longer Honolulu residence, 
that glorious creature?” Kaomouna, 
| occasional word to one of the Kanaka 
| women. 


| over the gangplank. ‘There was one 
mnan with his pretty young wife and 
| three-year-old little girl. 


| mouna as she reached the bottom of 
the gangway. 
hand from ber futher’s grasp and ran 
_ toward Kaomouna with baby words. 
Kaomouna siniled at the little,girl, but 
did not offer to take her ap. 


' with a very sad face, spoke only an | 


The steamship was made fast fo the | 
|. pier, and the passengers began to troop | 


The little girl | 
was the first to catch sight of Kao- | 


She quickly freed her | 


Instead | 


she folded, her arms, looking down at | 
the little pink, faced child pleasantly. | 


When’ the mother had taken the little 
girt she raised ber eyes to look at Kao 
mouna. 

“Did you ever in your. whole life see 
such a perfectly beautiful woman?" 
asked the young wife of her busbund 
in a whisper when he came up. “And 
‘Tita seemed to take to her immediate- 
ly. If we could only have her for a 
purse for Tita!” . 

Kaomouna heard ber. 

“Kaomouna would love to be that,” 
she replied in a soft Kanaka accented 
speech, smiling. Then a look of pain 
came into ber face. “But it may not 
be—it may not be!" And, with her 
hands at her eyes, Kaomouna turned 


| In England—democracy assented to | 


| cially 


| to the question of what class of s0- 


suddenly and disappeared among the , 


departing men and women of ber race. 

Three montbs later thé parents of 
the little girl were at the dock to- 
gether tO witness for the first time the 
saddest of sights—tbe departure of the 
lepers for the island of Molokai. 
Kilauea Hou, the leper sfeamer, was 
out in the stream, and the lepers were 
being carried out to her in barges. A 
litter was borne through the roped tn- 
closure for the lepers. On it lay a 
very old Kanaka woman inv the final 
stages of the disense. At the side of 
the litter walked Kaomouna.. Her face 
was very sad. The parents of the lit- 
tle girl wondered. They spoke to an 
official of the Hawaiian board of 
health, who was busy in the task of 
emburking the lepers. 

“Surely,” they said. “she does not 
accompany the lepers?” 
“Who — Kaomouna?” 
health official. 
| But it is her own choice, Kaomouna, 
you know, has been secreting her old 
mother for a number of years. We al- 
| Ways knew there was something mys- 
| terious about Kaomouna—thbat Is, we 
have known it for the last five years. 
She ‘had made queer visits to a palui 
| hut far over in the Nuuanu valley. 
Last week we followed her. We felt 
| there was leprosy in it. We found ber 
mother in.the but. Kaomouna had 


replied 


from Molokai, ever since the disease 
became evident. Kaomouna is not, in- 
| fected in the least. She has been care- 
ful. But she elects to follow her 
mother to Molokai. Extraordinary? 
Why, not at all! You do not under- 
stand the filial devotion of Kanaka 
women—tmen, too, for that matter. Such 
cases are common enough.” 

The parents of the little girl looked 
at each other. There were tears in 
the mother’s eyes.‘ 

“That Is why she folded her arms 
and would not touch Tita!’ she said. 
‘In this world of God, civilized or un- 
civilized, could there be anything more 
noble?’ | > r 

All was ready, and the Kilauea Hou, 
with Kaomouna and /her mother on 
board, slowly ted down the har. 
bor, wwe Kanakas on the dock setting 
up the weird, plaintive death wail.— 


The , 


the | 
“Oh, yes,” she does. | 


| conferred power on the recipient, an 


Rice Throwing Originated In indie 
Ring Used by Ancient Hebrews. 


It is from India that the custom cf 
tice. throwing. comes to us. At the | 


close ‘of the’. marriage ceremony’ in 


that’ country the Hindu bridegroont 
throws three handfuls of rice over 
his little veiled ‘wife and she retali- 


| ates by throwing the same amount} 
| over him. With us the rice is thrown | 
: by outsiders. 


The ‘old shoe” cus- 
tom is generally supposed to come 
from the Hebrews and is alleged ‘to | 
have’ originally implied that the 
parents of the bride gave up all 
authority over her. The Germans | 
had.‘a long custom,. which perhaps | 
they have not wholly given up even 
how, of putting the bridegroom’s ‘shoe 
on the pillow of the bridal bed; and | 
in -Anglo-Saxon marriages the father | 
gave @shoe of the bride to the’ bride- 
groom, who touched her on the head 
with it to remind her who-.was now 
master. ’ . 

The wedding ring was used among) 
the ancient Hebrews primarily with 
the idea that the delivery of a pe 
thus the wife wearing her husband’s | 
ring shared his authority. The ring 
in the Roman espousals was a pledge 
of loyalty and the idea that it should 
be worn on the third finger of the 
left hand because ‘‘a nerve connects 
this finger with the heart’’ originated 
with the Romans. Orange blossoms 
were worn by. brides among the 
Saracens because they were held to 
symbolize fruitfulness; the very gen- 
eral use of these flowers in Europe 
and America for bridal adornment is 
comparatively a modern custom, The 
use of a bridal veil is a relic of the,| 
far-off time when. the husband was 
not allowed to see his bride’s face till 
after the marriage. 

It is said to be a eurious fact that 
the ‘wedding cake, that elaborate, in- 
digestible compound so indispensable | 
at the modern merriage ceremony, is 
the direct descendent of a cake made 
of water, flour and ‘salt, of which at 
“thé Roman high-class: weddings the, 
married couple and the witnesses 
partook at the time of the signing of | 
the contract. ‘ 


A Long Greek Word. 

What is believed to be the longest 
word to be found in any dictionary, | 
one that leaves even German and | 
Dutch hopelessly out of it, may be | 


| turned i i : i- | 
Kaomouna and asked the women of | urned up in Liddell and Scott's lexi- | 


“Who is | 


con by those who can read’ Greek | 
characters. Those who cannot may | 
be content to know that this word, | 
which begins, “lepadotemachoselacho- | 
galeo,”’ proceeds ‘in like manner | 
through seventy-eight syllables and | 
and counts 170 letters in all. Of | 
course no ancient Greek ever used | 
such a word as this in ordinary con-| 
versation. It is a comic word in- 
vented by Aristophanes for rythmical 
delivery in one of his plays and means | 
a dish compounded of all sorts of fish, .| 
flesh, fowl and sauces, which are enu- 
merated in the word. The most in- 
genious English. translation of it yet | 
suggested is “hash.’’ 


English and American Education. 
Americans educate the mass, while | 
we have always educated the leaders. | 


the method—we make a point of spe-| 
ercouraging the promising | 
pupils. We build ladders for them, | 
and we believe that our indifference | 


ciety they may come from is sufficient 
proof of our ‘genuinely democratic 
habit of mind. It has been the im- 
memoriel practice of England to train 
leaders for the netion. This was done 
when most citizens were receiving no 
education at ell. Americans rather. 
concentrate their attention on the 
ruck. The execeptionel boy or girl. it 
is thought, will rise in any case. The 
importent thing to do is to advance 
the average of education—London | 
Spectator, 


The Wife Knew Better. 

“Charlotte, my dear, how is it I 
find you weeping? Have you had bad 
news from your husband?” 

“Oh, worse than that!. My’ Arthur 
writes me from Carlsbad that he) 
would die with ardent longings for 
me were it not that “he could gaze 
affectionately at my. picture and) 


. cover it with a thousand kisées every ; 


day.” 

“That is really very nice of him. 
And, pray, is it that you are crying | 
for? I would give anything to have} 
such a poetic and tenderly loving! 
husband ‘as you have!” f | 

“Ah, yes, my Arthur is very poeti- 
cal! But let me tell you that just to 
try him I slipped my mother’s photo | 
into his traveling bag instead of my | 
own before he started.” 


Largest. Duck Farm. ; 
Australia is said to have the largest | 
duck farm and the largest incubator 
in the world. The incubator has a} 
capacity of 11,440 ducks’ eggs or 14,- 
080 hens’ eggs. The machine is, in 
fact, a hot-house. It stands in open 
ground and is constructed of ordin- 
ary pine boards, with corrugated iron 
roof.. The egg trays each hold 130 
ducks’ eggs, or 169 hens’ eggs, and 
there are four of these end -to end in 
eleven tier one above the other one 


| each side of the room, making a total 


| had her in hiding. trying ‘to save her | 


| 


of 88, 
His Apology. 

The yicar was invited to ‘share in 

the festivities held in ‘honor of the 
coming of age of the son and heir. 
At the dinner table he sat in frent of 
a goose, and the lady of the house 
eupied the chair on his left. . “ 
I sit so close. to the goose?” he asked 
thonghtlessly. Then, finding that his 
words might be tnisconstrued, he add- 
‘ed hastily: ““Exeuse me, Mrs. H——; 
I meant the roast one.” 


A Living Tomb. 
» Bome of the lamas of Thibet have a 


custom ot atoms ’ ives te be 
in n grottoes, they 
would live in darkness | the rest 
of their lives. Sven heard of 
@ man who was inclosed at the 

a eeaeen ae seventeen years and ie 
communication with the owtaae's 
whatever, his food and water 

vassed underground by a long pole, 

4 , 5 eee 


WEODING CUSTOMS. _—| 


| throw off or render powerless any bac: . 


| should be on 


| burn it. 


‘ 


TUBERCULOSIS 
Aside from the danger to buman . 
health, one cannot afford to have tu- 
berculous cows upon lis farm. They 
are a menace to the herd, as the most 
valuablé animal may be attacked at 
any time. Transmission from ne ani- 
mal to another is often speedy. The 
great point in guarding agaimst the 
disease is first to eliminate all affected 
animals and then keep each cow in 
such robust. health and such itary 
surroundings that her co#istitution wil! 


teria that may find their way to ber. 
Plenty of sunshine, plénty of fresh air: 
both in the stable and out and good 
feed and care will go a long way to 
ward making your cows immune. 

Professor Shaw says of the disease. 
Tuberculosis is a-germ disease and 
@an only be contracted, therefore, by 
contact with the germs. It is reasop- - 
able to suppose that the Mability to in- 
fection is greater where the germs are 
cumulative—that is. in stables where 
several tuberculosis animals are pres- . 
ent—than in those where only one is 
present. Yet sad experience has shown 
that but one affected animal in one 
season may scatter germs that will 
affect many animals. The danger of 
infection from animals at liberty in 
the open air is not very great. 

Some animals are much more germ 
resistant than others—that is, they can‘ 
‘stand exposure much better than otb- 
ers. This is true of animals that are 
strong and vigorous, and yet it is-prob- 
“ably true that no animals are so strong 
that they can. resist exposure indefi- 


i ‘fa slime P 


et 


DiDO OF THK MINNESOTA HERD. 

{While to all appearances. perfectly 
healthy, this cow had tuberculosis wheri 
the picture was taken.} 

nitely under conditions of exposure fa- 

vorable to the trausmission of the dis- 

ease. 

The germs are probably never im- 
parted simply through the medium of 
the breath when this breathing is nor- 
mal. They may come from the saliva, 
from nasa! discharge, from the. bren- 
chial tubes, as in coughing, and from 
the droppings. ‘They may. dry and rise 
with dust in the..stables or. yards, 
raised by air currents, and in this way. - 
they may taken into the Iuhgs. 

Young iin as calves, very fre- 
quently t the germs in milk, both 
whole and skimmed. Young animals 
are also more susceptible: to the dis- 
ease than those that are older. It is 
now pretty clearly proved that tuber- 
culosis is much more prevalent in 
swine that are fed milk from creamer- 
ies than in those not so fed. ; 

You cannot always detect tuberculo- 
sis from the appearance of the animal. 
In the herd at the Minnesota experi- 
ment station some of the healthiest 
looking cows were tested and found to 
have tuberculosis, while others that 
had every appearance of* suffering 
with the disease were shown to be en- 
tirely free of it. 4 


Lice on Hogs. 
making pigs comfortable one 
the lookout for: lice. 
Many keep and feed pigs at a loss 
when they are infected and do not - 
know why they are unthrifty and un- 
profitable. When the first signs of.lice 
appear, which are white specks or nits 
on the ends of the hair back of the 
ears and on the side, prepare to miake 
short work of them. Spray them with 
some good dip, clean the nests and 
pens and cleanse them with the same. 
In the absence of dips take equal 
parts of kerosene and castor oi] and 
brush it into the hair all over the pigs. 
Take the straw out of the nests and 
Disinfect the floors and sides 
of the pens with a strong solution of 
carbolic acid, two ounces to a gallon‘ 
of water, ‘If any afterward appear re- 


In 


peat the operation, 


{ Turnips For Stock. 

In this year of high grain we should 
begin feeding the turnips early—as 
soon as frost destroys tae pasture, says 


the Rural New Yorker. If you give 

them to cows, feed while you are milk- 

ing or soon after and thus avoid the 
taste in the milk. By analysis turnips 

are worth about ‘one-terfth as much . 
pound for pound as cornmeal; t, 

‘like other succulent foods, they hava a 

higher value than the analysis 

eates. We would feed bran or corn-. 

meal with. them.’ For sheep the tur- 

nips are excellent. 
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CRYSTAL GAZING. 


Mt You Want to Try It, This Will Tell 
You How to Proceed 
Maving satisfied myself that sonre 
really would see ballueinatory 


“pictores ih @ glass ball or in watdr, 1 
| dipgines the ethnological vide of the 


1 found by studying works 


at Arevel and anthropology ‘that many 


marege and barbarous races guze info 
mater, polished basalt, reck crystals, 


iiptant, events, foreseeing the future, 
Motecting criminals, and so forth. It 
‘dogs pot seem to me credible that so 
;mpang and so widely Separated peoples 
J agree with ancient Greeks and 
She vices of western Europe in staring 
mmay if they did: tot see ballucinatory 
res. So t beliewe that seme veo- 
do eee them. Nor is this fuct now 
yaa by prefessors of psychology. 
’ 4 Rave pever been able to foresee 
from character, complexion, habit of 
mind and other indications what per 
gone would prove capable of deserying 
even fancy pictures in .a glass ball. 
JThe best gazers of my acqnuintance, 
‘those who hit en pictures coincidental 
with actual events unknewn to them 
er with the secret thoughts ef a com- 
; panion, are beth ef them vot unfaril- 
‘4ar with other curious experiences 
But § bave tried with the glass bull 
two or three etber friends who have 
what are vulgarly called “ghosts” 
4n haunted ,bouses, and in the glass 
pall they can see nothing. while people 
who never saw gbosts do see “coincl- 
dental” pictures in .a glass ball. 

If any readers care to make expert 
ments, they cau begin by purchasing 
BD bail, or, of course, a glass jug of wa- 
ter will do, or even a teaspoouful of 
Auk, ia @oiwe cases, but betb are incon- 
venient and way spill. Haying got the 
pall, it is best te go alonesinte a room, 
git down with the back to the light, 

lace the ball at a just foeus in the 

ap on a dark dress or a dark piece of 
eloth, try te exclude reflections, think 
at anything you please and stare fot 
five minutes. say, at the ball. That Is 
all. If after twe er three trials you 
ene sothing im the way of pictures In 
the ball. you wil! probably mever sue 
£eeg.—Andrew Lauag. 


Circumstantial Evidence. 

During a discussion in regard to cir 
enumstantial evidence a lawyer told of 
@ remarkable cause which, be said, ap- 
peace in the Virgivia reports. {t aes 
this; 

A man was discoveved drawing | 
knife from the prostrate ferm of an- 
ather mun vear u rea@ide. The wit 
nesses rushed upon tim and took the 
weapon from him, Jt was still drip- 
plag with the warm blood of the vic: 
fim, He was accused of the murder, 
but geserted his innecence. He claim- 
e4 that be bad bappened aloug the 
xoad but a few moments before and 
gow his alleged victim struggling with 
another man. Before he could come up 
the anknown had driven his knife 
home and had fied inte some brusb 
Close by. Seeing the knife still in the 
hreast of the fallen man, be stooped 
ever and drew it forth just as bis ac- 
epee came on the scene. That was 
hig stery. The knife being identified at 
the property of the accused, uo cre 
ence whatever was placed in tis tale. 
Be was tried. convicted and banged. 

A year later the man who had really 
committed the crime while ov his 
deathbed confessed that be was the 
murderer and toki how be had stolen 
the knife from the innecent man who 
bad been sent to the wetewe 

A Perfect Marriage. 

"Most people know und admire the 
work of the versatile William Blake. 
poet and artist, but few people knew 
the story of his perfect marrfage, for a 
perfect marriage it wi indeed. — In 
1780 Blake fell in Jove with a pretty 
girl ealled Clara’ Woods, but she did 
not eare for him, and the blow was a 
severe one to the jinpressionable youns 
man. He left London and took up his 
abode at Richitond, where 
with a nursery gardener named bouch- 
er. Mr. Boucher‘had a beantiful daugh 
fer, Catherine, and she the 
confidant of the poet's love affair, and 
her generous sympathy 
RBlake’s mental sufferings that be grad 
vally fell ip love with the gentle girl 
His affeciion warily 
gud Catherine Boucher 
llam Blake on Aug. 18, 
an ideal union. 
took a delight in teaching his 
who was all eagerness to leurn, and 
the modest gavdener’s daughter be 
came eventually u cultured) woudn. 
who was an ardent hero worsbiper of 
her clever husband and who cheered 
his tife more thau any one else could 
Mrs. Blake learned to color ter bus- 
band’s dvawings and wus extraordb 
Rarily adept in the work. 


he lodged 


became 


sO 


was 
1782. It was 


wife 


on, for the purpuse of seeing 


| 
| 


| 


cheered | 


returned. | 
married Wik | 


The young husband | 


Discovery of biseatay? 
*The man who discovered osteopathy 


was a great sufferer from headache.” | 


said a man who claims to know. “He 
tried every remedy on earth almost, | 
but could get no permanent relief. One 


day he had a terrible beadache and 
went out into bis front vard to tie un 
der the shade ofa big tree and rest his 
throbbing head on the cooling grass. 
®uspended from a iimb of the tree was 
A rope swing used by the chiidren. | 
4Vhe man lay under this swing for 
Awhile and finally put the rope under 
his head to act as a support. In a few 
mometts he was surprised and pleased 
to find that his’ headache was much | 
jhetter. In half an hour the pain bad | 
gone. He begin .an investigation. He 
discovered that the rope swing pressed 
on the nerve in the back‘of the head. 
This. pressure stopped the headache. 
With more study he decided that many | 
pains could he relieved if nerves could 
te given the proper treatment—a mas- 
gage. He started nn osteopathic school 
and has made o grand success,"~ | 
Pasbvilie Tennesseean. 


¢ 
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A DISCAKUED. THRONE. 


Louis Napoleon’s State Chair, Which 
Was Not. Used. 

On the eve of the Pranco-German 
war when the Binperor Louis Napo 
leon entered upon the confict which: 
ended so disustrodsty to himself and 
his countrymen a couple of strangers 
appeared at a German’ towt. They 
brought witb: them a large packing 
case, which on their arrival was car- 
tied to a hotel. Here the unknown vis- 
itors remained some time and eventn- 
ally disappeared without paying their 
bill, which amounted to a considerable 
sum, ' 

The. landlord, whose curiosity had 
often been aroused witb reference to 
the possible contents of ‘the case, at 
last determined to open it, and on, do- 
ing so found a handsomely designed 
and richly upholstered state chair. 
This was adorned with the French jm- 
perial arms, eagle and Lonis Napole- 
on’s monogram, and beneath it was a 
musical box which played when the 
cushion was sat upon, a 

It is supposed that the throne—for 
such it is believed to have been-— in the 
event of success attending the french 
army was to have been used by the 
emperor at Berlin after the capture of 
the German metropolis. Fate, howev- 
er, spoiled the imperial plans; hence 
the sadden and precipitate flight of the 
eustodians of the chair. The widow of 
the hotel keeper a few years later sent 
it to Enginnd, where it eventually 
found a bia raid Stories. 


SPIRIT LAND MESSAGES. 


Do They All Really ‘Cone From Minds 
of the Living? 

Perhaps all the so called messages 
from the dead come from living minds. 
| mean the minds of those about us. 
Dr. Reed, a friend of mine. once ar- 


ranged to go with a patient to have a 
test sitting with a very celebrated 
psychic whe claimed to be able to read 
sealed Jetters. Just before the ap- 
pointed day Reed's patient died sud- 
denly of heart disease, leaving a sealed- 
letter on bis desk. 

The doctor, fully alive to the sin- 
gular opportunity, put the letter in his 
pocket and hastened to the medinm 
The magician took it in bis band and 
poudered. At last be said: “This was 
written by a wan now in the spirit 
world. 1] cannot read it. There isn't 
a medium in the world who cap read 
it, but if yon will send it to any per- 
sov anywhere on the planet and have 
it read and resealed | will tell you 
what is in it. § cannot get the words 
uniess some mind in the earth plane 
bas absorbed them.” 

That would sepm to prove a sort of 
oniversal mind reservoir. wouldn't it? 
Isn’t tbat a stagyering lypotbesia?— 
Hamliv Garland in Everybody's Maga- 
zine. 


wo 
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Animal Life. 

The wate lends all animals in point 
of longevity, his age being placed con- 
servatively at 800 to 1,000 years. The 
tortoise comes next, with av age Jimit 
extending from 100 to 200 years. The 
elephant, the camel, the eagle and the 
crocodile are exch credited with 100 
years and upward. ‘The carp is an 
elusive creature, its age having been 
figured at frem seventy-five te 10 
years. Tigers, leopards, jigcuars and 
hyenas live some (twenty-five vears in 
confinement and probably much longer 
in the wilderness. Swans, parrets and 
ravens live JOO vears, pelicans forty tg 
tifty hawks thirty to 
weese eighty years, monkeys and 
vous sixteen tg cighteen. squirrels 
rabbits 
Veaurs, 


years, forty, 
bab 
and 
four 


aud 


seven bees 
working 


drones four months. 


years, queen 


bees six imonths 


East African Highlands. 

The young Eneti he ootheer 
or settler in’ the African high 
aodiardy time. Piss clothes 
and far Aosun 
t brown thiniel shirt 
the 
ao pair of 


shbian, be 
CUS 
auds, cuts 
are Tew between 
ellaw 


thin 


ibove aha open to the 


Kak 


chest, 


Khickerboekers 


‘ut short five iiebes at least above the 
cnee, boots and a pair of putties com 
prise the whole atiire Nothing else is 
vorn The skin. @xposed to sun, 
horns and insects. becomes wlinast as 
lark oases thatof the patives, and oso 


yirdened that it is nothing to ride all 


| writers, 
| livery 


lat. 
with sleeves cut! 
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THE COUNTRY BANAER. 


His Influence on National Finance Dur- 
ing Crop Harvesting: 

Enter the small town for almost an) 

purpose—to sell books, to seek-a loca- 


tion, to look up land titles, to' write life 
, Insurance, to get'a néwa story, to col- 


lect a debt—and early in your visit you 

will go to, the ornate, imposing build: 
ing on the corner of the two busiest 
streets, You will pass a lattice crown. 
ed counter aud be admitted to a toom 


‘large. enough only to hold a desk and 


two chairs. There you will come face 
to face with the town’s financier, the 
Pierpont Morgan of the community, the 
banker, Not an enterprise,-not a con- 
siderable business undertaking, is 
started without consultation with bim. 
The man who sells a farm and wishes 
to. put bis money where it wil! earn in- 
terest goes to’'the banker. The widow 
with a few thousand dollars of life in- 
surance—more money than she ever 
saw together in all ber life before— 
asks the banker how to invest it. It 
would be better if more of this class 
would take the banker's advice when 
itis given. Then there is the merchant 
who owes for a large portion of his 
goods. He comes nervously asking if 
the bank will ‘see him through” the dull 
season. The banker gives assent to 
one, explains to another, refuses a third 
and comes at last to read unconscious- 
ly the business record of every man he 
meets on the street. 


The country banker exerts his great- | 
| est influence on 


national finance dur 
ing the crop barvesting season. Wheth- 
er it be in the gathering of fruit in 
California, of «ptton in the soutb or of 
wheat in the pins region, the banker 
comes in direct thych with the worker, 

Take the wheat harvest as covering 
the widest area and creating the most 
intense demand during its existence. 
In a single state 20,000 harvesters are 
needed besides those already at work 
on the farms. Through the labor bu- 
reaus and railway departments whole 
train loads of workers are secured from 
states at a distance. These belpers are 
mostly Itinerants, and they have no lo- 
cal standing. <A grain raiser went 
among his laborers one Saturday night 
and, asking their names, proceeded to 
make out checks for the week's work. 

“What shall we do with them?” ask- 
ed one. 

“Cash them at the bank, of course.” 

“Who will identify us?” 

The employer saw the point, tore up 
the checks and secured currency witb 
which to pay the men. That made a 
demand on the bank. Scores of other 
farmers were doing the same thing. 
Hundreds of other communities did it. 
The result is that the country bankers 
draw millions of dollars from the “re- 
serve centers” every barvest and to 
some degree change national! financia) 
enurents thereby.—C. M. Harger in At- 
lantic Monthly. 


Helping the Postoffice. 

“It is surprising.” said a postoffice 
employee, ‘how many people there are 
who think they. know better than the 
postal authorities the most direet way 
for a letter to reacb its destination. It 
is quite common for us to bandle mail 
that bas instructions in tegard ta 
<peedy delivery written in one corner 
of the envelope. Not only are we di- 
rected to send domestic mail by a cer- 
tain railroad or steamboat line, but the 
route by which the writers wish for- 
eign bound letters to travel is also desig- 
nated. These instructions frequently 
denote a lamentable iguorance of trans- 
portation facilities on the part of the 
If they were oheyed the de- 
of the letters would be delayed 
rather than expedited. Fortunately 
such dircetions are disregarded by the 
postal authorities unless they happen 
fo coincide with the governments ar 
tangements for handling mail so no 
the 
ad- 


body iS) inconvenienced 


Who read the 


except 
‘lerks lnnecessary 


Viea.”: 


Mother 
At a mothers’ 
an recounted 


With some pride a mum 


i ber of proverbs about mothers, 
“Tis eusier for oa poor mother to 
keep seven children’ than for seven 


f and 


| mother’ 


lay with have Koees onthe saddle a 

truly Spartan discipline from  owhiep 

t Jeast the visi nay be excused.— 

Strand Magazine ' 
Whates. 


The Jargest of idl aiaig 
the elephants, Gut the wh Oe 
elephant Weighs about six tomes, 
largest whale the 
Wwelght of 150 tous and would 
four carloads of flesh and blubber 
\bout forty different Kinds, of whites 
ind dolphins are Known, and, although 
thev live in the open sea and look like | 
they bot fish at atl but are | 
wue daumnals, breathing air and feed. | 
ng their young on milk, like cows und 
1orses. 


‘are not 


hut the 
immense 
furnish | 


reaches 


wre 


Sometimes Worse. ; | 

A youny Jady was recently visiting | 

yy editorial ottice’ and being shown | 
tround by the editor. Approaching 
drawers: upon one of which 
was the libel “MSS...” she said, “Now, 
vow would you pronounce that?” | 
“Oh.” said the editor, "sometimes we | 

pronounce it muss and sometimes | 
| 


ase of 


ness.” 


A Contradiction. 
“That young doctor is a queer con: 
tradietion,’ 
"tn what way? 
“ile hus ‘an exceedingly good tem- 
per, aud yet he is lacking in patients.” 


Courtesy is an asset obartinlinens a 
ila Dility.— 


Chicago Record-Herald. 
‘ iy od ‘ 


N large | 


| stone under 


| [t was impossible to remove it. 


io mother’ 
proverb,” 
Swiss. 


children to keep 
striking 
from the 


she said, “is 


“A mothers love is new every day.’ 


mecung a voung wom. | 


That sad } 


‘He who will not mind his mother will | 


some 
‘Better 


day bave to 
lose a 


mind the jailer.’ 
Nich father than a poor 
‘A father’s love is only knee 
deep, but a reaches to the 
heart.” Those proverbs are all German. 

“The Tlindoos say poetically 


Inother'’s 


, ‘Mother 1 


nine, ever imine, whether | be rich or | 
poor.’ 

“The Venetians say: ‘Mother! He 
whe has one calls her. Ite who has 
none inisses her.’ 

“The Bohemians say, ‘mother's 
hand. is soft even when it strikes.’ 

“The Lithuanians say, ‘Mother means | 
martyr.’ . 

Novelty In Cement Wall. 

There is a wall of cement in Les An- | 
geles which shores up oue side of a 
building lot that has an artistic value 
never intendéd by the builder, He 
had moved ‘his bugs of cement on to 


for 
uway on 
two. In 
the very 


the ground to be ready 
was then called 
job for a day or 
time one of 
came on, 


work and 
suine other 
the Mean- 
infrequent rains 
and each sack turned into 
the action of the water, 
and the fabrie of the sacks themselves 
wus ‘absorbed «into the cement so that 
Conse- 
juently eich sack was wrought into 
(he wall as if it bad been a bowlder on 
the line of an old stone wall ‘They 
were then chinked and bound together 
with worked cement, and after a time 
the weather disposed of the gunny 
sacking, but left the blocks marked 
with the impress of the weave. The 
result fs a highly ornamental cement 
wall, resenvbling at,a little distance a 
wall.of some woven material, 


i too 


The Finishing Touch to Eli Whitne 
Cotton Gin. 

EM Whitnes, who so long vexed t 
soit over his Grst and: mightiest inve 
tion, the cotton gin, was added: tte b 
wiceess by the guck wit and insight 
twouap., Io “Old Paths and Lexeue 
of the New Euginod Border” Mix 
Katherine M: Abbott gives the’ story 
as told by a granddaughter of Genere 
Nathapiel) Greene, of the cousuimine 
Jon of Whitney's experiment at tb 
bedutiful and bespitable Duugenes 
wm Cumberlaud ishiid. canopied wit 
Hive oaks und olive trees. 

Mrs. Greene bad become interest 
wm Mr. Whitney's enterprise and invi 
4d bin to spend the winter at Dung 
ness, “where ap abundance of cotte 
ind quiet were assured,” 

One wWornivg be descended headlou 
into the drawing reous from his worl 
shop in. the lth story and excited) 
exelaimed. “The victory is mines t 
leep sympathy guests and bostess wel 
with him to see the model in metic 
by which Whitney was to change th 
indvstrial history of the world 

For a few moments the abit 
suws revolved without bindranece, ap 
ihe separation of the from tl 
-otfou was successfully acco 
Olished, but after ai littl fhe 
Hogged witb tint, the whteet stapes 
tnd poor Whitney wats in despair 


seed 
wool 
saw 


“Heres what you need!" exelaime 
Mrs Greene She seized a ciethe. 
rush and beld it firmiy to the teet 


of the saws 

“Madam.” said) Whitney, 
vith emotion and speaking with) the 
‘ueeeration of gratitude, “you have 
nerfected my invention.” 


WHITE HOUSE COURTESY. 


The Way President Polk Threw Dow 
the Barriers.» 

If any president of modern time 
were to exbibit the offielal iIndecenc) 
that Jobe Adams exbibited when Jet 
ferson became president he would be 
lenounced by every reputable newspa 
per and intelligent citizen of the land 
(It was then. as it is now, the acveptec 
iInty of the retiring president to re 
selve the incoming president at- the 
White Howse apd accompany him t 
che inauguration ceremonies, but) th 
ast official act of Adams as presiden 
was the pomlinuation of a member 6 
what were called “midnight Judges 
che night before the Inauguration « 
Jefferson, apd daring the night) h 
ind his) family withdrew from th 
White House, leaving none: but th 
‘ervants to recelve the Incoming presi 
lent, writes Alexander K. McClure it 
he Circle. 

It was President Polk who first had 
be courage to disregard the political 
vagsians of the times by tpviting Hen 
y Clay, who bad been bis coirpetitor 
co dine with bin and Mrs. Polk in th 
Vhite Reouse.. 1 was oear the clos, 
f ibe Potk administration, durin; 
vhich Clay had been a sepator most 
ff the time, aud it shocked the Demo 
retic-sentiment of tbe time when it 
sas announced that Clay hed dine 
vith Presideut Polk, pot on a state oc 
asion. but had been welcomed vt the 
inily dimmer asia friend Clay war 
ve soul of chivalry, and Polk was ¢ 

up oof unblenished character ane 

igh ultaiuments, and bis example o 

yuttesy to Clay has never since beet 
roken 


overeeony 


Catching Deer by Hand. 
sPhis red sald the 
wars eqgit by haan.” 

“Tata is the Hleetest of th 


deer” keepe 


red deer 
this fellow wi 


sabre. Pt is 
in the winter i 


Richt vou ar Dut 
by deci oat! 


hat ds 


ihe 


often cawe 


woods chaked with stro: 


tu ebase it Greci 


the 


nosee a deer 
Cedib aves 
tuch chen it bs tel 


terribly, 


it Soon deserts 


tis ont Punnett 


Ht flounders up food 


ely bs tbass 


Hatrder aa 
had 


“You direy toward: tt 
strn 
nees on 
Nausted Chat 


tioveh dt were 


trey oat werles Tare 


cal di beer wevery Tit 


i tex you eau gan 
a Lag LS 


henltilov erent 


weak aud Helpiess as a babe.’ 


‘ 


England's Day. 

April 23 is a memocible day in fin 
i ‘ with, ft is 
patrop 
was throug 
George Wa 
born fi Cap pat 
bravery aiugatin 
miliary trad: 
urd for him oo the 
wirrhors who oen 
On tits aeas 
so Stitkespeave is reported to hav 
mid dtodd Later, in la) 
nailes Th was crowned king ou Aprt 
>» Lasthe. Wordsworth died ou (ir 

eutentous day -- Lewdou Standard 


To bein 
to the 
George it 
that St 
is selected. . fe was 
aad deter tis 


saint © 


rlantrad, SC 
Crus ders 


” its) 
Rowse lecuiie a 
henee the reg 
the WMingetish 
reed ia the 


anny 
hoof 
CHS es, 


eu bawu 


One Gone. 


‘He pave his wite a toy terrier, didn 


and she 
Woe 

“So euch of Chem has a dog now 7" 
No“he huss one"—St. Paul Pioneer 


“Yes, uve Dim an Kuglist 


ress. . 


She Got the Chance. 
Staylate (11 op tioa\Do you really be- 
eve that absence makes the heart 
cow fonder? . Miss Qutting, (strabgling 
yawn} sure ft don't know, but 
s 1p to you to give me a chance to 


nd out.—Chieago. News 

Sympathy. 
Yong Actor-My “Paust” seems to 
ea failure. Poor Goethe!—Fliegende 
initer. 


=vwhsesvodipgresiscionpebencbinedin 
Success Lis a great tendency. to con- 
tl amd Cirew ai vell over the evil 
vds of imen.—Demosthenes. — ‘ 
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